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Comment 


T may seem inappropriate to some that while the 
guns are still shooting and urgent war production 
programs are still being pressed, a plea should here 

be entered for fresh attention to organizing manage- 
ment’s research work—especially its research empha- 
sis on the entire labor relations program. The best 
management has always given at least lip service to 
the truth that good procedures derive from scientific 
study—and this in every function of top administra- 
tion. And certainly in the areas of product design, new 
product researches, process simplification and techno- 
logical advance, American management has reached 
its present eminence by a radical application of scien- 
tific outlook and method. 

Harlow S. Person has for long pointed out that 
management is virtually helpless to do its best work 
unless in arriving at standards, in setting up controls, 
and in winning the workers’ cooperation, it starts these 


Sefforts with vigorous study of the problems involved. 


This, he has said, has to cover “‘determination of 


Mim purpose, policy, program, project, product, material, 


machine, tool, type of ability or skill, method and 


mother factors, and the coordination of these in pur- 


poseful effort.”’ 
Somewhere along the line, however, the managerial 
world has slipped markedly in approaching its rela- 


mem tions with the manual workers and first-line super- 
@ visors in this spirit of dispassionate inquiry, controlled 


. m experiment, critical appraisal of current procedures, 
Mamsand of comparative results from different methods. 
mam here has been far too much expensive and wasteful 


trial and error, rule of thumb carry-over, copying 


" mWwholesale of the plans of other companies and out- 
Same tight willingness to let well-enough alone. 


Such an attitude may have been tolerable in the 


Balm past. It will be fatal in the future. Whether manage- 


ment approaches its fresh difficulties in terms of high 


volume employment after reconversion, low costs, 


Mhigh quality of product, wise pricing policies, foreign 


m competition or whatever other crucial factors, there 


remains as also a central factor in the equation to be 
solved the question: Are we doing the best that is 
known in assuring that our employees are fully with us 


in terms of wholesome attitudes, eager mastery of skills, 
ability to find a tolerable and satisfactory life experience 
and career out of their relations with our company? 

Answer to this question is at the very heart of the 
post-war employment and production problem. We 
must answer it wisely whether we merely wish to sur- 
vive or are also concerned to contribute to a total 
American economy of high income levels and decent 
living standards, and equally concerned to assure the 
operation of an enterprise economy without excessive 
public regulation. 

Answer to this question is obviously not one formula, 
one pattern, one poultice of procedures to be applied 
to the wounds of hurt relationships in every company 
alike. 

Answer will be made effectively only in terms of 
research. But that research has to begin at once in a 
study by each top management with staff assistance 
of the process of present personnel policies, of the 
reasons for failures or inadequacies, of the meaning of 
good methods, and of the ways of confronting post- 
war factors more astutely by anticipation. 

Research itself is no cure-all. It is but the begin- 
ning. And as the word implies, what is involved is 
analysis without preconceptions, with open minds, 
with penetrating examination of the practice of 
others. Research pursued with such an objective 
appraisal is not easy to carry on. The data of study 
are not measured, weighed or observed so easily as is 
true in the fields of purely material mastery. 

But the first need is to acknowledge the value of 
immediate research in these areas. The second need 
is to attack it with the right attitude and with a staff 
possessing high intellectual calibre. The third need is 
to stand ready to develop and initiate new policy 
where the indicated solutions seem to lead. 

One basic price of a full employment program and 
thus of the stability of our kind of an economy of 
enterprise, is to place research in labor relations high 
on the priority list of things which forward-planning 
executives will undertake at once. 

Orpway TEAD. 
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On Some Commanding Aspects of the 


American Man of Business 


A Charles Day Memorial Lecture 


By MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 
Consulting Management Engineer, Pennsylvania 


The late Charles Day was a leading spirit in the 
early days of the management movement and one of the 
founders of the TAYLOR SOCIETY. After his gradua- 
tion as a Mechanical Engineer at University of Penn- 
sylvania he began his management career at Link Belt 
Co. under the direction of Frederick W. Taylor. During 
the twenty years prior to his death in 1930 he was a 
partner in the firm of Day & Zimmerman, industrial 
and construction engineers. During World War I he 
was given a number of most important assignments. He 
was a frequent contributor to management literature 
and the author of ‘Industrial Plants, Their Manage- 
ment and Construction.” He was a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and a director of the Franklin 
Institute, the United Gas Improvement Co., the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


HIS lecture—treally a very informal talk—is 

“On Some Commanding Aspects of the Amer- 

ican Man of Business,’’ the term ‘‘business”’ 
being used in a broad sense to include industry, 
commerce and the other great sectors of our economic 
life. I might just as well include my own profession 
of engineering because, in their relations to the public, 
between engineers and business men it is difficult to 
make meaningful distinctions. 

My subject grows directly out of the situation— 
local, national and international—in which we 
Americans find ourselves. Conceding everything 
which the cultured must to the teachings of the past, 
and being as optimistic as possible about the drift in 
current events, yet, viewing the future, who can be 
blind to the baneful possibilities or so enlightened 
as to spell out its meaning and lay down rules of 
action. We hope, we trust. But it is generally admitted 
that we are on new ground with no stakes set. 

Especially in periods of stress the people turn for 
guidance to leaders who reflect the spirit of the times. 


1 The Editors of Advanced Management express their appreciation of the 
courtesy of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia for permission to reprint 
from the August issue of its Journal this initial lecture under the Charles 
i Memorial Lectureship delivered in the Hall of the Institute May 17, 
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This leadership on occasion has come from the learned, 
as in ancient Greece. At other periods it has been 
religious in character. More frequently of course the 
military has dictated the course of public and private 
action as in present-day Germany. 

Increasingly since the Civil War business has be- 
come the dominant note in American life. Nor is its 
hold on the imagination of our people likely to be 
lessened in the immediate future in view of its achieve- 
ment in making our country the widely acknowledged 
“arsenal of democracy”’ in World War II. So the 
leadership in meeting our quite undetermined future 
will, in very large measure be dictated by business 
as it reflects the thinking of individual business men. 
My interest on this occasion is not in specific issues 
but rather on certain aspects of the life of the indi- 
vidual business man which may help to make his 
influence commanding, i.e., educationally and other- 
wise convincing and therefore compelling, in the 
councils of our people. 

Were I to choose the equivalent of a text, it might 
well be ‘‘Four Pennsylvania Railroad Men”’ because 
I owe to William Henry Baldwin, Jr., Samuel Rea, 
Thomas S. Gates and Charles Day—all of them 
associated with the Pennsylvania—a considerable 
debt of gratitude for having afforded me valuable 
examples of commanding personal and public conduct. 
A strong influence in my early years was a book? 
entitled ‘‘An American Citizen,’’ an inspiring biog- 
raphy of a truly great American—William Henry 
Baldwin, Jr., president of the Long Island Railroad, a 
P.R.R. subsidiary. I discovered on re-reading this 
book recently that it is as pertinent to the problems 
of this day as it was to those of 25 years ago. As 
Director of Public Works of Philadelphia I was in 
touch with Mr. Rea, then president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, on matters affecting the joint interests of city 
and railroad. I came to have the highest respect for 
his impeccable regard for the niceties of behavior in 


2“*An American Citizen, The Life of William Henry Baldwin, Jr." By 
John Graham Brooks. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1910. 
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reconciling conflicting claims. And when a very young 
man I was privileged to know of a high-minded action 
taken by Thomas S. Gates in a matter of concern to 
himself and others, and recall remarking at the time, 
“T will never have to re-assess Tom’s standards of 
conduct.”’ His whole life has been of a piece, benefiting 
public and private relationships alike. As for Day, he 
taught me many a lesson as to how it is possible for 
right-minded Americans to fulfill public and private 
trusts even under difficulties. Any nation capable of 
producing four such broadly cultured and technically 
competent citizens is to be congratulated. Their lives 
afford a dependable background for my theme. 

In discussing a few of what I take to be the char- 
acteristics of competence in American business leader- 
ship I must disclaim anything approximating the 
philosophical in my approach. What I shall say grows 
out of nearly 40 years of practice as a consulting 
management engineer involving contacts with poli- 
ticians, publishers, industrialists, lawyers, teachers, 
labor leaders and other representative varieties of 
American citizens. Again, in what is said I have tried 
to avoid even seeming to criticize what is. Criticism 
is always easy. My thought has been rather to suggest 
further developments in the sometimes overlooked 
sources of power in the business man’s equipment as 
he girds himself for greatly increased responsibilities. 


On Reading 


Most of the business men whom I know personally 
appear to spend a reasonable part of their time in 
what is sometimes called solid reading. But a broad 
study conducted recently by a prominent advertising 
agency as to the reading habits of American business 
men shows that relatively few of them read books of 
any kind. The head of one of our most important 
enterprises operating from coast to coast reported 
“the magazine Life and the newspapers’”’ as the extent 
of his reading. In a similar quest the professor in 
charge of a numerous class in one of Philadelphia’s 
most important graduate schools took a poll as to the 
reading habits of these students. He discovered that 
almost without exception the group read the Saturday 
Evening Post, a few read the headlines and the sports 
pages in the newspapers, but not one of them did 
any serious reading outside that demanded by the 
curriculum. This particular teacher was of foreign 
origin and had had all his formal education abroad. 
But practicing in a rather narrow specialty, he had 
felt the necessity for some means of keeping his out- 
look broad. To meet this need he had chosen each 
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year, and through many years, a different subject, 
not in any way related to his breadwinning and 
professional life, for special and out-of-hours reading 
and study. One can imagine that with subjects 
ranging from Assyriology and archeology to dramatics 
and comparative religions one could through the 
years become pretty well educated, irrespective of 
what might or might not have happened during school 
and college days. 

In trying to get at the reason why our people, 
especially business men, seem to neglect serious 
reading—both the variety undertaken for pure 
pleasure and that which stretches the imagination, 
adds to a cultural knowledge of our world, and makes 
broad generalizations possible—we must, I think, 
refer to our national attitude toward Commencement 
Day. Whether at high school or college, with a pre- 
ponderant percentage of graduates it is the day when 
we say ‘‘Goodbye”’ to books. 

Throughout our history success has depended more 
on native ability, ingenuity and energy than on formal 
training. This accounts for the point of view that the 
end of school days is the ‘‘commencement”’ of some- 
thing different not directly related to education. This 
attitude seemingly survives today among the heads 
of our great enterprises. 

A force tending to sustain this inherited point of 
view is our great wealth. The income of individuals 
is so large, relative to other countries, that they can 
afford indulgence in stimuli that compete with con- 
tinued reading and self-education after ‘‘commence- 
ment.” I have in mind night clubs, the theater, the 
increasing volume of intriguing periodicals of strictly 
ephemeral value, conventions, trips to Atlantic City 
and Miami, and what-have-you! 

With the development of the professions of law, 
medicine, dentistry, teaching and engineering, and of 
our advancing technology—there has come a growing 
recognition of a relation between education for a pro- 
fession and success in a profession. The American 
College of Surgeons, for instance, had the wisdom to 
put into its first code of ethics a statement that 
laziness is unprofessional on the part of a surgeon. In 
view of all there is to read and to know about surgery, 
a lazy man cannot possibly render the best service. 

As our wealth has grown there has come a growing 
recognition of the relation between education and 
social status. But there has not been a corresponding 
growth of a relation between education and success 
in business, although this is increasing, as is evidenced 
by the increase of schools of business. Business men 
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seemingly evince less interest in reading than is 
common among professional classes. 
As to reading, Samuel Rea said: 


“The business man must never neglect the books which 
bring us close to great minds, and especially biography and 
travel, which give us an insight into the lives of successful 
men and heighten the imagination and increase knowledge of 
other countries. If neglected by the young business man, he 
will find himself lacking in culture, vision and balance of life. 
His sympathies will be narrow and selfish.’’ And then he adds, 
‘He must stand for the best things in life and use his service, 
influence and money to advance them. The world gets nowhere 
with stand-patters or indifferent people.’’? 


Baldwin too was not only an omnivorous reader 
himself but always placed books at the disposal of 
those railroad employees who served under him. 
Few men in any walk of life can give testimony such 
as this found in a letter from Baldwin to a friend: 


“You wrote that you have been indulging freely in Emerson. 
I myself pick up one of his books every day or two and find 
that nothing takes his place. I keep his essays ‘Society and 
Solitude’ and ‘Conduct of Life’ on my desk here. I have just 
read ‘Marius’ again. * * * The little time I have to read 
I devote to those books which I have read before.” 


The virtue in reading for business men seems to lie 
in the fact that through it new places are visited, new 
people are met and new ideas are more or less pleas- 
antly thrown on the screen and one’s own problems 
are illuminated by being given status in a somewhat 
larger world. It is an extension of the commonly 
accepted idea that any working man, no matter how 
seemingly unimportant his task, is the better for 
knowing how it fits in with and is essential to the 
whole purpose of the enterprise. 


On Hobbies 


The influence of hobbies appears to be somewhat 
akin to that of reading. No matter how seemingly 
trivial the hobby may be, if it tends to keep those 
directing an enterprise out of grooves or affords 
surcease from the daily grind, it has merit and may 
breed power. Naturally, some hobbies have greater 
influence—personal and social—than others. Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, president of Electric Bond and Share, was 
No. 1 man in the flowering era of the great electrical 
industry. His mind seemed to be so completely 
occupied with dreams for large-scale electrical develop- 
ment at home and abroad, and the hours per day he 
devoted to making them come true were so long that 
I was led to ask a mutual friend if he had any pastimes 


3From “ Career of Samuel Rea, Ninth President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad,” by E. Clarke Fowler, published by P.R.R., October, 1925. 
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or hobbies. I was informed that Mitchell probably 
knew more about blackberries and blackberry bushes 
than any man in the world. Personally, I do not feel 
that blackberry culture could greatly stir me. But 
we cannot be too sure until we have actually en- 
countered the problems and seen where they lead. 
During the occupancy of Malmaison by the Empress 
Josephine there were 150 varieties of roses in the 
garden. When Amos Tuck, who endowed the School 
of Business Administration at Dartmouth, undertook 
after World War I to replace them the quest led all 
over the world and opened unexpected and diverting 
vistas. 

Among hobbies, collecting has its devotees. My 
friend, Henry P. Kendall, a specially able business 
executive and a leading exponent of Scientific Man- 
agement, has textile mills both in New England and in 
South Carolina. So, he eases business burdens in his 
capacity as a dyed-in-the-wool New Englander by 
collecting everything which has to do with whaling 
and its history; and by collecting everything he can 
find bearing on the history of South Carolina—a sub- 
ject in which his interest has been aroused by his more 
recent association with South Carolinians. All such 
interests and activities lead to meeting new people. 
The world, and especially our own world, seems larger 
and more interdependent. 

Travel is for some a master diversion—especially 
when it is so planned as to force the traveler into 
new and strange ways. Judson Deland, a distinguished 
physicians’ physician of this city, made a practice 
through a long life of spending his summers in distant 
countries—China, the Sahara and the far North— 
where even living was in some respects difficult. For 
the time of his outing the hour-after-hour, day-to-day 
stress of a busy Rittenhouse Square office was blotted 
out completely. Bally is a large-scale shoe manu- 
facturing concern in Switzerland; 95 out of every 
100 pairs of shoes worn by the Swiss are made by 
Bally. Some years ago I was asked by the head of this 
concern to plan a ten-day trip in this country for a 
group of the firm’s higher executives with the injunc- 
tion to keep them away from anything reminiscent 
of shoes. We were told that a different group had been 
sent the year before on the firm’s time and at the 
firm’s expense to the Argentine. Bally followed this 
custom simply to keep his leading men alive and in 
touch with the times and the firm’s opportunities. 

Several years ago the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers gave its first hobby show in connection 
with its annual convention. From 20,000 members 
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there came a great variety of exhibits. Various forms 
of art expression led the list. From an Honorary 
Member, a distinguished French engineer, came a 
collection of heads dexterously carved out of nuts— 
some of them beautiful, others grotesque. It is 
interesting to speculate just what direction would be 
given to a hobby show put on by the National Manu- 
facturers Association or by the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce or by the Northeast Business Men’s 
Association. 

Many, many business men—some of them right 
here in our own city—find diversion in various types 
of social service. The late Samuel Fleisher, a Phila- 
delphia business man, in establishing the art center 
on Catherine Street made it possible for people of all 
ages and from all economic levels to express them- 
selves in painting and sculpture amid beautiful and 
inspiring surroundings. It would be difficult to list, 
and doubtless impossible even to know about all the 
activities of Samuel S. Fels that lie entirely outside 
his business—some undertaken for his personal amuse- 
ment or edification and others to help in some way 
his fellow-man. 

In his devotion to social services not directly called 
for by his breadwinning, William H. Baldwin, Jr. 
certainly picked some hard ones—building libraries 
as antidotes to saloons, cleaning up New York City’s 
tenements in their worst days and the espousal of the 
cause of racial minorities, especially the negro. 

Business men who have undertaken this kind of 
work come to realize that the solution—even a partial 
solution—of a social problem, or even its study, is a 
broadening process that inevitably makes for a more 
enlightened outlook on the business world. 


On One’s Attitude toward Government 


One of the finest business men it has been my good 
fortune to meet—the then head of one of Phila- 
delphia’s best banks—on one occasion expressed the 
opinion that if we (doubtless meaning the public) 
could put the nation’s politicians in a boat and send 
them out to sea and drown them, we should be con- 
siderably better off. When returning to Philadelphia 
from Washington—perhaps ten years ago—I hap- 
pened to be at a table in the dining car with a fine- 
appearing Boston business man who had, as it 
developed, just been asked to take a post in the 
Treasury. Seeking my counsel, he modestly confided 
to me that he felt fully competent for the proposed 
assignment. But, it was clear that he felt that he 
would be compromising with firmly held moral 
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scruples to work for the government. I am sure that 
neither of these remarks had any basis in the preju- 
dices normal to partisan politics. They grew out of a 
sense of superiority to any and all government, a 
lack of understanding of the field and function of 
government and, what is more important as bearing 
on my thesis, they signified an attitude of complete 
detachment from government. Of course, business 
men are not the only Americans who seek to dis- 
associate themselves from the political life of their 
country. For instance, I think it has been quite 
common for college professors to advise their students 
to avoid politics on the ground that it is demoralizing, 
not to use an uglier word. Again, in a recent publica- 
tion’ of an important labor union it is said, ‘‘To the 
average American, politicians are crooks.’’ But to 
the credit of the labor union, after some explanatory 
verbiage the booklet says, ‘“‘Let’s quit blaming 
the politicians and face the responsibility of full 
citizenship.” 

If our nation is to continue to fulfill its destiny, the 
leadership will not in the long run remain in the hands 
of those who hold themselves aloof from the govern- 
ment—Federal, State and local—the structure by 
which the social and economic life of the people is 
supported. The ivory tower is as much out of place 
in the life of the business man as it has come to be 
deprecated in the life of scientists. Both business men 
and scientists will profit by a considered association 
with the whole life of our people—including the seam- 
less web of government and politics. 

There is nothing here which need involve anyone 
in endorsement of the principles and practices of 
government with which he is not in sympathy. In 
our families, in our churches, in our lodges and in our 
business associations only a Mr. Milquetoast would 
be in 100 per cent agreement at all times and as to 
all matters. But because of disagreements we do not 
hold ourself aloof and think of these organizations as 
things apart. Rather we stay with them and seek 
through our influence in due season to effect what 
seem to us to be desirable changes. 

We Americans cannot remain indifferent to the 
generally admitted low level of our present-day 
political life as it is encountered in practically every 
community in the land. Only as we do something 
about it are we entitled to the respect of our people 
and thereby put ourselves in a position to exert a 
commanding influence. At a time when in Russia 
those who graft against the State are shot, we in this 


4**Political Primer for all Americans,” C.I.0., Washington, D. C. 
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country cannot afford to continue to smile blandly 
and wink a lazy eye at conditions with which we 
would vehemently object to have placed at our 
individual door. To say that political behavior in this 
country has always been a bit illicit is begging the 
question because world conditions are changing. 
Leaving ethics and morals quite to one side, we may 
not for long be able to pay the price of either casual 
or crooked government. 

So I hear you ask: Conceding all possible about the 
necessity for putting the nation’s political house in 
order, what is there except to. vote that the individual 
citizen or business man can do about it? That is a 
tough question to which perhaps there can be made 
no convincing answer. But it does emphasize the 
necessity for building up one’s imagination by reading 
and other practices and so raising one’s sights and 
mental resiliency and optimism to the end that this 
and other tough problems which confront every 
individual from time to time can be dealt with in the 
most constructive manner. 


On Labor Policy 


To have a fixed labor policy seems to be most impor- 
tant whether the policy be liberal or conservative. 
Settled policies about anything often proved as 
much a hindrance as a help in the days of rugged 
individualism—the individualism which spanned the 
nation with railroads, opened the mines, cut down 
the forests and began the accumulation of our great 
wealth. Each emergency as it arose was handled with 
a strong hand on its merits as interpreted by the 
relatively few in authority. Labor trouble was man- 
aged in rough-and-ready fashion with decisions going 
one way today and another way tomorrow as seemed 
expedient to those in charge. These techniques have 
been largely obsoleted through the assumption by 
Government of an increasing solicitude for the workers 
expressed in many ways, as for instance through the 
regulation of public services, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment legislation, the limitation of 
immigration, and legislation protecting labor unions. 
In other words, the determination of labor policy and 
the settlement of labor disputes to an increasing extent 
result from the collective action of numerous agencies 
and individuals. The facts being somewhat similar in 
two given controversial situations, there appears to be 
less and less variation in the final outcome. Certainly 
our present-day type of rugged individualist finds a 
narrowing area in which to effect his likes and dislikes. 

Under recent legislation collective bargaining has 
become the law of the land. This means that when the 
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issue is raised an employer is required to negotiate 
as to hours, wages and working conditions, with 
representatives of his grouped employees, rather than 
with individual employees. 

Collective bargaining may be an unfortunate term 
but in the public mind it has come to stand for the 
only door leading to codperation between the man- 
agement and the workers. The dictionary describes 
it as ‘‘negotiation for the settlement of the terms (for 
example, as to wages) of a labor contract between an 
employer, or a group of employers, on one side and an 
organized body of workers on the other.” This repre- 
sents, it seems to me, only the bare bones of collective 
bargaining and by far its less promising aspect. 
While even a crude contract may be the only mecha- 
nism that can usher in codperation where conflict has 
been the rule, a written contract, however detailed, 
will in the long run prove to be as inadequate an 
instrument either for expressing or for developing 
human relations as the long-recognized ‘‘ Love, Honor 
and Obey”’ marriage contract can be looked upon as a 
satisfactory basis for the marital relationship. Of 
course, if the relationship between a group of organ- 
ized workers and their employer is looked upon as 
without the possibility of improvement or growth, a 
contract may at least afford the basis for the adjust- 
ment of alleged grievances. 

Labor unionism is much more widely accepted in 
Great Britain and in the Scandinavian countries than 
with us. Notwithstanding this, the leadership of the 
American labor movement is far more production- 
conscious than that to be found in any foreign country, 
and production is the objective of industry. If we 
play our cards right, we can look forward to the 
establishment of a constructive relationship between 
capital and labor that would have seemed quite 
chimerical a few years ago. The success of the labor- 
management committees during the present war 
proves this. Further, it can be shown that this develop- 
ment will exert a profound and beneficial effect on the 
political front. 

Labor relations in a given plant never remain static. 
They either advance or retrograde. This leads to a 
consideration of what causes labor relations to 
improve. Possibly of dominant importance is the 
attitude on the part of the employer which results in 
giving the plant the status of a junior educational 
institution where everybody from the top down is 
looked upon as ‘‘on the march’”’ to something better 
as a result of ‘‘learning.’”’ As Walter Dietz® expresses 


S An officer of the Western Electric Co., and now connected with the 
Training within Industry Branch of the War Manpower Commission. 
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it, ‘‘We have had in industry an aristocracy of skill. 
An aristocracy of learning will carry us much further.”’ 
Even skill can become static. Therefore, whether in a 
profession such as surgery, or among experienced 
industrial managers, or among skilled workmen, too 
much dependence on the knowledge already in hand 
is likely to prove unavailing in competition with those 
who are learning new skills and acquiring new out- 
looks. This applies equally to nations, to industrial 
enterprises and to individuals whether their posts be 
high or low. 

If what goes under the name of labor relations 
consists in unionization and nothing more, the result 
is pretty sure to be disappointing. The solution seems 
to lie in making unionization only one and not 
necessarily the most fundamental influence in bring- 
ing about the peace and progress on which a con- 
stantly increasing output depends. 


On the Art of Making Decisions 


I suggest a fundamental revision of the techniques 
used in reaching decisions. The process should be 
considered as one inviting continuing development. 
When serving under the gracious tutelage of Mayor 
Blankenburg I became acquainted with the Quaker 
method of reaching decisions by taking what they call 
“the sense of the meeting”’ as contrasted with voting. 
It represents a wide departure from rugged individual- 
ism. It has proved so satisfactory in practice in the 
intervening years that I do not recall a single instance 
of casting a vote or of even being present when the 
voting method was used. The adoption of this practice 
generally in the affairs of men would make a new 
world. 

It will be admitted that we need a greater degree of 
democracy both in government and in industry if 
they are to serve populations desiring to lead demo- 
cratic lives, as contrasted with lives some few of them 
privileged and the remainder unprivileged in varying 
degree. Note in this connection the increasing tend- 
ency toward the over-estimation of the top man in all 
organizations, whether it be the President of the 
Republic, the general manager of almost any industrial 
plant or the foreman on a road gang. Over-rating our 
leaders not only burdens them but perhaps, of even 
greater importance, detracts from the dignity and 
Status of everybody below. The theory seems to be 
that there is in every organization, in the U. S. 
Government or in General Motors for instance—I 
quote—‘‘a supreme coérdinating authority (which) 
operates throughout the whole structure of the organ- 
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ized body.” This is nonsense. There are, of course, in 
any organization dominant and lesser directing 
functionaries as distinguished from persons with 
arbitrary powers. But authority—even policy— 
operates throughout an organization as does water 
flowing from springs originating at many points 
located at different levels. 

Except on rare occasions industry operates under 
“The Illusion of Final Authority’’—not recognizing, 
as the late Mary P. Follett has pointed out, that 
authority, as contrasted with command in military 
parlance, must be functional and that functional 
authority is but the counterpart of a very definite 
functional responsibility. This capacity is developed 
by encouraging in every one the maximum of appro- 
priate responsibility. Knowing how thus becomes the 
essence of authority. Under modern democratic 
organization, authority should stream up from those 
who command the local facts quite as much as down 
from those who, because of position, are compelled 
to make final and inclusive decisions—decisions in 
almost all cases dictated solely by the facts when 
they have been competently assembled. ‘‘ An executive 
decision,’’ be it remembered, ‘‘is only a moment ina 
process. The growth of a decision, the accumulation 
of authority, not the final step is what we most need 
to study.”” The leader should constantly be at pains to 
minimize his own job in order to emphasize the 
importance of others—especially of those in the 
organization whom he outranks. 

We often hear it said that the top man in an 
organization should not have anything to do, that 
if he is the man for the job he should surround himself 
with good people and let them make the decisions or 
do the work, however you view the task. If there is 
even a modicum of truth in the principle, it is equally 
applicable to the boss’s chief assistants and so on 
down the line. In other words, we are wise to let the 
bottom-most group decide everything they can. What 
cannot be decided at the machine should be decided 
in the shop. Only when the machine group and the 
shop group are unable to reach decisions should the 
matter go higher. This is the opposite of the ‘‘emperor 
theory’’ of running a business. 

The Quakers—and I quote: 


“by a combination of free discussion and quiet thinking, try 
to develop a group willingness to accept unanimously what 
appears to be the balanced judgment of the majority or of the 
best-informed. * * * When an agreement is virtually reached 
on the best course to pursue, the leader will sum up the results 
in words which he takes to be the ‘sense of the meeting,’ or 
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consensus of opinion. Those who at an earlier stage might have 
raised serious objections often refrain from unduly pressing 
their opinion when the judgment of the meeting inclines to 
some other view. Should their ideas be such that the group 
cannot unite on a decision, the old policy remains unchanged 
* * * and the subject is dropped for the time being to allow 
more careful deliberation.’’* 


Back of these Friendly techniques’ there is some- 
thing that transcends organization and which on 
occasion baffles pleaders, be they engineers, business 
men or workers. May I illustrate? In August 1941 a 
group meeting in a mid-city Philadelphia office were 
trying to settle a troublesome strike. All interests were 
represented. The president of the concern was high 
in the councils of the Episcopal Church. The discussion 
having become bitterly deadlocked, he said: 


‘My partner is a Quaker from Delaware County and I propose 
that after the manner of Friends we settle down to a period of 
silence and see if we cannot get some light on these troublesome 
differences.” 


After five minutes of a profound silence the meeting 
broke, the discussion was resumed in a different 
atmosphere, and in a very short time an agreement 
satisfactory to all was reached. 

To sum up then, were I to be asked in my pro- 


fessional capacity to advise business man X, Y or Z. 


as to the steps to be taken to strengthen himself in 


§ Quoted from ‘‘The Office Supervisor" by Henry E. Niles and M. C. H. 
Niles. A more formal description of the process will be found in the Book 
of Discipline published by the Society of Friends. 

1’ For further enlightenment on these techniques see “Selected Readings 
on the mea Method of Conducting Business Meetings,"’ published by 
Friends Central,Bureau, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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our developing world, I would suggest—especially 
if he were a young man: 


1. The continuation of education, not directly related to 
breadwinning, through the cultivation of reading habits that 
afford pleasure, widen horizons and stretch and enliven the 
imagination. 

2. Cultivate hobbies to prevent a too intense and narrowing 
absorption in business, with preference given to those that 
afford the maximum of diversion and to those that involve 
association with important social causes. 

3. Without necessarily being an office-holder, operate from 
within the structure of government rather than as an outside 
observer constantly having in mind to strengthen government 
so that it may better express the highest ideals of our people. 

4. Conduct industrial relations in the thought that whatever 
may be today’s accomplishment it will be more satisfactory 
tomorrow with the personnel at all levels feeling the constant 
inspiration through educational influences of doing an ever- 
better job; and 

5. Lead yourself and those associated with you toward 
decisions based on the ascertainment of all pertinent facts 
and toward the pleasant accommodation of divergent views 
into a common understanding under which all can act with 
self-respect. 


American men of business more than any other 
group in our common life are so situated today as to 
advance the American dream. It is in their power 
to give new life to democracy, to advance education, to 
abolish poverty, to solve the riddle of scarcity in the 
midst of abundance, and to set the world on new 
heights of well-being. We must have an abiding faith 
that they will adequately meet these new calls. But 
if they fail, the torch will be lifted from their hands. 
By whom we do not know. But we do know that the 
American dream will go on. 


* FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 
The founding of the science of Manage- 
ment; the life story of the Father of 
Scientific Management. A biography 
by Frank Barkley Copley. A treasure 
for your library; an ideal gift. Two 
volumes, $15.00. 
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The Peoria Plan for Human Rehabilitation 


By C. C. SCHLINK, JR. 


Veteran Employment Coordinator, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois 


AST week Bill Ward came home. A medal was on 
his chest. His right sleeve was empty. He was 
doing some serious thinking, thoughts about 

home as he left it, his folks, his girl friend, his old job, 
his entire future. What will be the reaction of his 
friends ? What will his employer say ? What will he do? 
Bill remembered some 18 months ago when he traded 
his “‘civies” for the conventional Army khaki. He 
recalled to mind that he had had a good job with a 
promising future. He was able-bodied—there wasn’t a 
thing he couldn’t do. Now he was back—his future 
uncertain. 

He had been told by his employer before he left, 
that his job would be waiting for him when he re- 
turned, but he wasn’t told that his job would be 
waiting for him if he had an arm missing. 

Bill looked quite naturally to his old job, but his 
employer and others in his community had made no 
provisions for physically limited employes. So Bill’s 
boss, after congratulating him for his fine work in the 
service, was compelled to ask him to come back in 
three or four weeks, allowing him time to select a 
possible job. Bill’s hopes started downward. He went 
to other employers, and received the same answer 
from them, due to their lack of preparation. It seemed 
to Bill to be ‘‘the old song and dance”’ that he under- 
stood followed World War I. He went from employer 
to employer and heard—‘‘ Come back later. We want 
to help you, but we don’t know just what we can do.” 

Since the Selective Service Act of 1940, our young 
men and women have willingly stepped forward to 
defend with their lives the ideals and principles they 
believe to be right. Thousands of men will never 
return from the battlefields. For them the only 
thing we can do is to preserve and perpetuate the 
things for which they died. Other thousands are 
returning, suffering from physical limitations. For 
them we can do much if we prepare in advance to 
properly place and gainfully reemploy them. We in 
America have boasted of our high achievement in the 
realm of material things. Now comes the real test. 

If business, large and small, plus all other organiza- 
tions are not prepared to give Bill what he deserves 
and must have, we at home have failed in our job while 
Bill was losing his arm overseas. 
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“The Peoria Plan for Human Rehabilitation”’ is 
“postwar” planning which applies to the present day. 
To explain ‘‘ The Peoria Plan”’ let us assume now that 
this Bill Ward has returned to Peoria today. Let us 
follow him through the procedure which has been 
functioning in the Peoria Community for some time. 
Bill’s family and friends are well acquainted with 
““The Peoria Plan.’’ They know what Bill can expect 
of the community, and they know where he can go to 
receive this help. When Bill is ready to seek employ- 
ment, he is directed to the ‘“‘ Peoria Plan”’ office and 
headquarters. In this office, he will find a counselor 
who is a veteran of World War I and World War II, a 
man who has had a great deal of experience with 
men in the army, a man who held a captain’s commis- 
sion until his discharge. This counselor will talk with 
Bill, find out what his aptitudes and desires are; 
what work experience and education he has had. After 
the necessary facts have been secured, the counselor 
will suggest several different jobs that Bill might like 
and be able to perform. 

Job possibilities in the Greater Peoria Area for 
physically limited individuals have been made in 
business establishments large and small. These facts 
are on survey cards in the counselor’s office. As soon 
as the possible job is chosen by Bill, the counselor 
will forward the facts of the interview to the Personnel 
Director of the company which has the job available. 
Before Bill arrives at the company, the introduction 
for the interview will have been made. If the Personnel 
Director’s interview agrees with the findings of the 
counselor and Bill is satisfied, he will be placed on 
the job. 

This is just one example of the procedure which is 
being followed in Peoria at the present time. If Bill 
desires information on his pension, discharge pay, 
vocational training, sheltered work shop training or 
education, he will be directed by the Counselor to the 
proper “Peoria Plan” committee. The purpose of 
this Plan is to have one and only one place in the 
community where Bill can go in dignity to obtain 
the assistance which he needs. ‘‘The Peoria Plan” 
brings together under one head and one procedure 
such organizations as the American Legion, Veteran’s 
organizations, Red Cross and others including em- 
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ployer groups to solve the problem of properly placing 
and gainfully re-employing our returning servicemen. 

“The Peoria Plan”’ is the initiative of industry and 
business to pool its opportunities for employment on a 
community-wide basis by cooperating with all local 
organizations and agencies. 

The best answer to ‘‘ Will the Plan work?” is to be 
found in the work experience of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., a war industry employing approximately 21,000 
men and women. From this factory sprang the original 
idea for ‘‘The Peoria Plan.” Its undeniable success 
there brought ministers, educators, businessmen and 
social workers in a steady stream to establish the 
larger community effort. 

About 2 years ago, we at ‘‘Caterpillar” realized 
that some of our 6000 employees on military leave 
would return from the war suffering from physical 
handicaps. In facing this problem, we drew upon our 
many years of experience in the rehabilitation of our 
own physically handicapped. This, plus a shortage of 
manpower, presented the possibility of unifying the pro- 
grams for the civilian and military handicapped people. 

We first made an extensive survey of the jobs which 
were already being done by our own handicapped 
employes. With the results of this survey in mind, 


analyses were made of similar jobs in order to properly _ 


place other handicapped applicants. These studies 
involved the cooperation of the Personnel, Safety, 
Medical and Training Divisions, as well as super- 
vision. We then knew the types of jobs which were 
available in our plant for men who were limited 
physically. The physically handicapped who applied 
for employment were first interviewed by the Person- 
nel Division, which had knowledge of the physical 
and mental qualifications required for the jobs. The 
usual complete medical examination given every 
applicant has been supplemented in the case of the 
handicapped man by a personal interview with the 
Medical Director, who, in cooperation with the Per- 
sonnel Director, makes a careful, sympathetic analysis 
of the applicant’s talents and abilities, and places 
him on that job where he can serve shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellow workers. 

We impress upon the applicant the necessity for 
care and safety in his work. Supervision has been 
instructed in the proper handling of these people 
through conferences conducted by the Training 
Department. Job Instructor Training has been given 
all supervision and job trainers. The Safety Division 
makes certain that the accident possibility on the 
job is at an absolute minimum. Handicapped em- 
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ployes do not transfer to any other job without the 
consent of the Personnel, Safety and Medical Divisions, 

At the present time we have hired over 1000 handi- 
capped people in gainful and most useful work. Our 
classification of ‘“‘handicapped”’ includes only those 
with major defects; loss of hands or feet; marked 
deformities; loss of one or both eyes; loss of hearing or 
speech; and those recovered from tuberculosis, heart 
disease, etc. 

The program works in the hardest, most callous 
test of them all,—actual experience. The vast majority 
of these people have a production, safety and absentee 
record above average. We have not established any 
special training programs for handicapped employes, 
but rather consider them as normal individuals who 
are capable of completing the regular training courses. 
They are paid at the same rate as normal individuals, 
are shown no special favors, and are in no way con- 
sidered as accepting charity. They will be given the 
same consideration as any other employe in being 
retained on the job in the days following the war. 

Confucius says ‘‘A picture is worth 10,000 words,” 
so at this point I would like to interrupt my discussion 
with the showing of our twelve-minute movie ‘‘ WIN- 
NING AGAINST ODDS.” This film explains by 
pictures and a short narration some of the jobs that 
handicapped employes are successfully performing in 
our plant. 


“WINNING AGAINST ODDS” 


Copies of this film are available for use by interested 
organizations and concerns, if advance notice is sent 
to Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

A physical handicap is a difference possessed by 
some persons which though limiting them physically, 
need not limit them vocationally. 

Experience has shown that when a handicapped 
person is given his first opportunity for a real job, he 
proves to his employer by output and attitude that a 
good employe has been hired. 

The following three points briefly summarize the 
procedure used in establishing ‘‘The Peoria Plan for 
Human Rehabilitation.”’ 

1. Meeting of employers large and small. 

2. It is an all inclusive group. 

Every interested organization and agency in the 
community joined forces in developing plans 
for the returning servicemen and handicapped 
individuals. 

We have 70 to 80 different groups participating 
in ‘The Peoria Plan.”’ 
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The employer is considered as one. 

3. Necessary finances were contributed by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Manufactur- 
er’s Association and others. 

We estimate $5000 to $6000 per year as the total 
cost. 

The Counselor and a stenographer are the only 
paid individuals. 

Office space and equipment are furnished by the 
War Manpower Commission. 

A limited number of ‘‘The Peoria Plan’”’ booklets 
are available at the conclusion of this meeting or by 
addressing requests to me at Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

We in Peoria desire, if possible, to go beyond the 
legal requirements of the Selective Service Act of 1940 
and be prepared to give our fighting men and women 
what they deserve. 

We owe our returning servicemen more than any 
other group and we owe them more than we will 
ever be able to give them. This problem is a national 
problem from the standpoint that it is in every 
community throughout the United States. The 
problem cannot and will not be solved through 
meetings of national and state committees or resolu- 
tions, no matter how well worded. The problem exists 
in every community and the community must furnish 
the solution. 

The veterans are being returned to civilian life 
at the rate of ten thousand per week. Picture for 
yourself these men returning to your own community 
with arms, eyes, hands and legs missing, deaf, deform- 
ities of all types, those with abnormal mental reactions 
and those who have been taught to kill for one to three 
years. Should we expect these men to immediately 
readjust themselves the day they return? Many a 
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young man is in a fox-hole or a hospital bed at this 
very moment, thinking of home and the future. Most 
of all he wants a job, a chance to be independent and 
not be asking for charity. Business concerns say, 
*“We would like to use these people, but how can we?”’ 
“What can they do?” “Will they endanger other 
employes or themselves?” ‘‘What about the boys 
who left school for military service?” The problem 
of returning men from military to civilian life is one 
of the greatest confronting this nation today. If we 
are to solve these problems, preparations must be 
made now and not when the war is over. Picture for 
yourselves several million men dissatisfied and bitter 
upon their return and then think of the possible 
political and economical repercussions. Giving jobs 
to the physically handicapped is more than a humani- 
tarian gesture—it is sound business. 

“The Peoria Plan for Human Rehabilitation” 
gives to every individual the opportunity to receive 
his ‘‘God-given rights,’’ to care for himself and for 
his dependents. Above all, it demonstrates the 
willingness of all concerned to contribute their share 
in making the United States of America the out- 
standing example of true democracy. 

Our plan is to give our returning veterans their 
God-given right to work. In place of a marble monu- 
ment being dedicated to the men who have been 
killed in this war, we are dedicating a monument 
which will be in the form of an opportunity to all men 
returning to this community whether they be phys- 
ically handicapped or able-bodied. Our fighting men 
and women have given up their lives for a principle 
and not for a monument in the Court House square. 
Their hope is that we can perpetuate the things for 
which they died. 


SPRING CONFERENCE 


Marcu 16 anp 17, 1945 


The Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Getting Effective Leadership in the 
Industrial Organization 


By DOUGLAS McGREGOR 
Industrial Relations Section, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HIS discussion of relationships among people 

at work is written from the point of view of 

dynamic psychology which, because of its 
origin in the clinic, directs attention to the whole 
individual living and interacting within a world of 
other individuals. Life, from the point of view of 
dynamic psychology, is a continuous striving to 
satisfy ever-changing needs in the face of obstacles. 
The work life is but a segment—although a large 
one—of the whole. 


The Setting 
Within this framework we shall examine some of 
the important forces and events in the work situation 


which aid or hinder the individual as he strives to | 


satisfy his needs. First of all, we must recognize a 
fundamental fact: the direct impact of almost all 
these forces upon the individual is through the be- 
havior of other people. This is obvious when we speak 
of an order from the boss, or pressures exerted by 
fellow workers to get the individual to join a union. 
It is perhaps less obvious when we speak of the 
impact of the business cycle, or the consequences of a 
fundamental technological change. Nevertheless, the 
direct influence of these forces on the individual— 
whether he is a worker or a plant manager—occurs 
through the medium of the actions of other people. 
We must include not only the easily observed actions 
of others, but subtle, fleeting manifestations of attitude 
and emotion to which the individual reacts almost 
unconsciously. 

For purposes of discussion we may arbitrarily divide 
the actions of other people which influence the indi- 
vidual in the work situation into three classes: actions 
of superiors, of subordinates, and of associates. We 
shall limit our attention mainly to the actions of 
superiors as they affect the subordinate in his striving 
to satisfy his needs. This relationship is logically 
prior to the others, and it is in many ways the most 
important human relationship in industry. 

The fundamental characteristics of the subordinate- 
superior relationship are identical whether one talks of 


1 Reprinted from the Journal of Copsutiing Psychology, 1944, 8(2): 55-63, 
by permission of the author and the Journal 
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the worker and the supervisor, the assistant superin- 
tendent and the superintendent, or the vice-president 
and the president. There are, to be sure, differ- 
ences in the content of the relationship, and in the 
relative importance of its characteristics, at different 
levels of the industrial organization. The underlying 
aspects, however, are common to all levels. 


The Dependence of the Subordinate 


The outstanding characteristic of the relationship 
between the subordinate and his superiors is his 
dependence upon them for the satisfaction of his 
needs. Industry in our civilization is organized along 
authoritative lines. In a fundamental and pervasive 
sense, the subordinate is dependent upon his superiors 
for his job, for the continuity of his employment, for 
promotion with its accompanying satisfactions in the 
form of increased pay, responsibility and prestige, 
and for a host of other personal and social satisfactions 
to be obtained in the work situation. 

This dependence is not adequately recognized in 
our culture. For one thing, it is not consistent with 
some of our basic social values. The emphasis is 
usually placed upon the importance of the subor- 
dinate’s own efforts in achieving the satisfaction of 
his needs. Nevertheless, the dependence is real, and 
subordinates are not unaware of it. Among workers, 
surveys of attitudes invariably place “‘fair treatment 
by superiors’? toward the top of the list of factors 
influencing job satisfaction.2* And the extent to 
which unions have attempted to place restrictions 
upon management’s authority reflects not only a 
desire for power but a conscious attempt to reduce the 
dependence of workers upon their bosses.*:® 

Psychologically the dependence of the subordinate 
upon his superiors is a fact of extraordinary sig- 
nificance, in part because of its emotional similarity 

? Harold B. Bergen. ‘Measuring Attitudes and Morale in Wartime."’ 
Board Management Record, April, 1942, Vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 

Robert N. McMurry. “Management Mentalities and 
tions," Advanced Management, October-December, 1942, Vol. No. 4, 
a, jeirt R. Brooks. When Labor Organizes. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1938. 


* Twentieth Century Fund. How Collective Bargaining Works: A Survey 
of Experience in Leading American Industries. New York: The Pund, 1942. 
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to the dependence characteristic of another earlier 
relationship: that between the child and his parents. 
The similarity is more than an analogy. The adult 
subordinate’s dependence upon his superiors actually 
reawakens certain emotions and attitudes which were 
part of his childhood relationship with his parents, 
and which apparently have long since been outgrown. 
The adult is usually unaware of the similarity because 
most of this complex of childhood emotions has been 
repressed. Although the emotions influence his 
behavior, they are not accessible to consciousness 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Superficially it may seem absurd to compare these 
two relationships, but one cannot observe human 
behavior in industry without being struck by the 
fundamental similarity between them. Space limita- 
tions prevent elaboration of this point here, in spite 
of its great importance.® 

There are certain inevitable consequences of the 
dependence of the subordinate upon his superiors. 
The success or failure of the relationship depends on 
the way in which these consequences are handled. 
An understanding of them provides a more useful 
basis than the usual “rules of thumb” for a con- 
sideration of problems of industrial relations. These 
consequences of the dependence of the subordinate 
will be discussed under two main headings: (1) 
the necessity for security in the work situation, and 
(2) the necessity for self-realization. 


The Necessity for Security 


Subordinates will struggle to protect themselves 
against real or imagined threats to the satisfaction 
of their needs in the work situation. Analysis of this 
protective behavior suggests that the actions of 
s'periors are frequently perceived as the source of 
the threats.? Before subordinates can believe that it is 
possible to satisfy their wants in the work situation, 
they must acquire a convincing sense of security in 
their dependent relationship to their superiors. 

Management has recognized the financial aspects 
of this need for security, and has attempted to pro- 
vide for it by means of employe retirement plans, 


* The relevant literature is vast. A fair introduction to it may be obtained 
through the following: Walter C. Langer, Psychology and Human Living. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943; A. H. Maslow and Bela Mittel- 
mann, Principles of Abnormal Psychology. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941; 
John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, et alii, Frustration and Aggression. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939; John Levy and Ruth Monroe. The 
Happy Family. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. as 

Cf. for example, the detailed observation of the “bank-wiring”’ group 
at the Hawthorne Plant of Western Electric, reported in Chaps. XVII to 
XXIII of F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the 

orker. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939. For evidence 
at another level of the industrial organization, see Conrad M. Arensberg 
and Douglas McGregor, ‘‘ Determination of Morale in an Industrial Com- 
pany,” Applied Anthropology, January—March, 1942, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 12-34. 
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health and accident insurance, the encouragement of 
employe credit unions, and even guaranteed annual 
wages.* However this recognition does not get at 
the heart of the problem: the personal dependence 
of the subordinate upon the judgments and decisions 
of his superior. 

Labor unions have attacked the problem more 
directly in their attempts to obtain rules governing 
promotions and layoffs, grievance procedures, arbi- 
tration provisions, and protection against arbitrary 
changes in work-loads and rates.*!° One important 
purpose of such “protective” features in union con- 
tracts is to restrict superiors in the making of decisions 
which, from the worker’s point of view, are arbitrary 
and threatening. They help to provide the subordinate 
with a measure of security despite his dependence 
on his superiors. 


The Conditions of Security: an Atmosphere of Approval 


There are three major aspects of the subordinate- 
superior relationship—at any level of the organtzation— 
which affect the security of the subordinate. The most 
important of these is what we may term the ‘‘atmos- 
phere”’ created by the superior.!! This atmosphere is 
revealed not by what the superior does but by the 
manner in which he does it, and by his underlying 
attitude toward his subordinates. It is relatively 
independent of the strictness of the superior’s disci- 
pline, or the standards of performance which he 
demands. 

A foreman who had unwittingly created such an 
atmosphere attempted to establish a rule that union 
officials should obtain his permission when they left 
the job to meet with higher management, and report 
to him when they returned. This entirely reasonable 
action aroused intense resentment, although the same 
rule was readily accepted by union officials in another 
part of the plant. The specific actions were unim- 
portant except in terms of the background against 
which the subordinates perceived them: an atmos- 
phere of disapproval in the one case and of approval 
in the other. 

Security for subordinates is possible only when 
they know they have the genuine approval of their 

8 Discussions of plans for financial security will be found in the research 
of the Mangement Association, oad te tha 
of the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Cee Cited States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Agreement Provisions. Washington, G.P.O., 1942. (Bulletin No. 686.) 

10 Sumner H. Slichter, Union Policies and Industrial Management. Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1941. 

11 The vital importance of this attitude in familial superior-subordinate 
relationships is stressed everywhere in the literature of dynamic psychology. 


See, for example, J. McV. Hunt, Personality and the Behavior Disorders. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1944, Vol. II. 
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superior. If the atmosphere is equivocal, or one of dis- 
approval, they can have no assurance that their 
needs will be satisfied, regardless of what they do. In 
the absence of a genuine attitude of approval sub- 
ordinates are threatened, fearful, insecure. Even 
neutral and innocuous actions of the superior are 
regarded with suspicion. Effective discipline is 
impossible, high standards of performance cannot be 
maintained, “‘sabotage” of the superior’s efforts is 
almost inevitable. Resistance, antagonism, and ulti- 
mately open rebellion are the consequences. 


The Conditions of Security: Knowledge 


The second requirement for the subordinate’s 
security is knowledge. He must know what is expected 
of him. Otherwise he may, through errors of com- 
mission or omission, interfere with the satisfaction 
of his own needs. There are several kinds of knowledge 
which the subordinate requires: 

1. Knowledge of over-all company policy and man- 
agement philosophy. Security is impossible in a world 
of shifting foundations. This fact was convincingly 
demonstrated—to management in particular—during 
the first few months of the existence of the War 
Labor Board. The cry for a national labor policy 
was frequently heard. ‘‘Without it we don’t know 
how to act.”’ Likewise, subordinates in the individual 
company require a knowledge of the broad policy 
and philosophy of top management. 

2. Knowledge of procedures, rules and regulations. 
Without this knowledge, the subordinate can only 
learn by trial and error, and the threat of punishment 
because of innocent infractions hangs always over 
his head.'* 

3. Knowledge of the requirements of the subordinate’s 
own job; his duties, responsibilities, and place in the 
organization. It is surprising how often subordinates 
(particularly within the management organization) 
are unable to obtain this essential knowledge. Lacking 
it, one can never be sure when to make a decision, or 
when to refer the matter to someone else; when to act 
or when to ‘‘pass the buck.’’'* The potential dangers 
in this kind of insecurity are apparent upon the most 
casual consideration. 

4. Knowledge of the personal peculiarities of the 
subordinate’s immediate superior. The good salesman 


12 A few employee “handbooks” demonstrate an awareness of this point. 
See for example, Employe Relations in General Foods. New York: General 
Foods Corporation, Second Edition, May 19, 1941. wey 

13 This is the usually recognized reason for the publication of employe 
handbooks. Cf. Alexander R. Heron, Sharing Information With Employes. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1942. _ 

14 Donaldson Brown, “Industrial Management as a National Resource.” 
The Conference Board Management Record, April, 1943, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 
142-148. 
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never approaches a new prospect without learning 
all he can about his interests, habits, prejudices, and 
opinions. The subordinate must sell himself to his 
superior, and consequently such knowledge is indis- 
pensable to him. Does the boss demand initiative and 
originality, or does he want to make all the decisions 
himself? What are the unpardonable sins, the things 
this superior never forgives or forgets? What are his 
soft spots, and what are his blind spots? There can 
be no security for the subordinate until he has dis- 
covered the answers to these questions. 

5. Knowledge by the subordinate of the superior’s 
opinion of his performance. Where do I stand? How 
am I doing? To know where you stand in the eyes 
of your superiors is to know what you must do in order 
to satisfy your needs.'® Lacking this knowledge, the 
subordinate can have, at best, only a false sense of 
security. 

6. Advance knowledge of changes that may affect 
the subordinate. Resistance to change is a common 
phenomenon among employes in industry.'*!718 One 
of the fundamental reasons is the effect of unpredict- 
able changes upon security. If the subordinate knows 
that he will always be given adequate warning of 
changes, and an understanding of the reasons for 
them, he does not fear them half so much. Conversely, 
the normal inertia of human habits is tremendously 
reinforced when one must be forever prepared against 
unforeseen changes in policy, rules, methods of work, 
or even in the continuity of employment and wages. 

It is not necessary to turn to industry for evidence 
in support of the principles outlined above. Every- 
where in our world today we see the consequences of 
the insecurity caused by our inability to know what 
we need to know in order to insure even partially the 
satisfaction of our needs. Knowledge is power, pri- 
marily because it decreases dependence upon the 
unknown and unpredictable. 


The Conditions of Security: Consistent Discipline 


The third requirement for the subordinate’s security 
in his relationship of dependence on his superiors is 
that of consistent discipline. It is a fact often unrecog- 
nized that discipline may take the form of positive 
support for ‘‘right’’ actions as well as criticism and 
punishment for ‘‘wrong”’ ones. The subordinate, in 


15 This, of course, is the reason for merit rating plans. Cf. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc. Employe Rating. Methods of Appraising Ability, 
Eacene =< Potentialities. (Studies in Personnel Policy No. 39) New York, 

1.C.B., 1941. 

16 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, loc. cit. ’ : 

17 Douglas McGregor and Irving Knickerbocker, ‘Industrial Relations 
and National Defense: A Challenge to Management.”’ Personnel, July, 1941, 
Vol. 18, No. 1, pp. 49-63. 

18 Sumner H. Slichter, loc. cit. Chaps. VII-IX. 
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order to be secure, requires consistent discipline in 
both senses.’® 

He requires first of all the strong and willing 
backing of his superiors for those actions which are in 
accord with what is expected of him. There is much 
talk among some managements about superiors who 
fail to ‘‘back up”’ their subordinates. The insecurity 
that arises when a subordinate does not know under 
what conditions he will be backed up leads him to 
“keep his neck pulled in’”’ at all times. Buck-passing 
and its consequent frictions and resentment are 
inevitable under such circumstances. 

Given a clear knowledge of what is expected of 
him, the subordinate requires in addition the definite 
assurance that he will have the unqualified support 
of his superiors so long as his actions are consistent 
with those policies and are taken within the limits of 
his responsibility. Only then can he have the security 
and confidence that will enable him to do his job well. 

At the same time the subordinate must know that 
failure to live up to his responsibilities, or to observe 
the rules which are established, will result in punish- 
ment. Every individual has many wants which 
conflict with the demands of his job. If he knows 
that breaking the rules to satisfy these wants will 
almost inevitably result in the frustration of his 
vital long-range needs, self-discipline will be less 
difficult. If, on the other hand, discipline is incon- 
sistent and uncertain, he may be wnnecessarily 
denying himself satisfaction by obeying the rules. 
The insecurity, born of uncertainty and of guilt, 
which is inevitably a consequence of lax discipline, 
is unpleasant and painful for the subordinate. 

What frequently happens is this. The superior, in 
trying to be a “good fellow,” fails to maintain 
discipline and to obtain the standards of performance 
which are necessary. His subordinates—human beings 
striving to satisfy their needs—‘‘take advantage of 
the situation.’’ The superior then begins to disapprove 
of his subordinates (in spite of the fact that he is to 
blame for their behavior). Perhaps he “‘ cracks down” 
on them, perhaps he simply grows more and more 
critical and disapproving. In either event, because he 
has failed to establish consistent discipline im an 
atmosphere of genuine approval, they are threatened. 
The combination of guilt and insecurity on the part 
of the subordinates leads easily to antagonism, and 
therefore to further actions of which the superior 
disapproves. Thus a vicious circle of disapproval 


1” This, of course, is simply the well known principle underlying all theories 
of learning. We need not discuss here its many complicated features. 
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— antagonistic acts — more disapproval — more an- 
tagonistic acts is set up. In the end it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to remedy a situation of this kind 
because both superior and subordinates have a chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude which must be abolished 
before the relationship can improve. 

Every subordinate, then, requires the security of 
knowing that he can count on the firm support of his 
superiors for doing what is “‘right,’’ and firm pressure 
(even punishment) to prevent his doing what is 
“‘wrong.”’ But this discipline must be established and 
maintained in an atmosphere of approval. Otherwise, 
the subordinate’s suspicion and resentment of his 
superiors will lead to the opposite reaction from the 
desired one. A mild degree of discipline is sufficient 
in an atmosphere of approval; even the most severe 
discipline will in the end be unsuccessful in an atmos- 
phere of disapproval. The behavior of the people in 
the occupied countries of Europe today provides 
a convincing demonstration of this psychological 
principle. 

The Necessity for Independence 

When the subordinate has achieved a reasonable 
degree of genuine security in his relationship to his 
superiors, he will begin to seek ways of utilizing 
more fully his capacities and skills, of achieving 
through his own efforts a larger degree of satisfaction 
from his work. Given security, the subordinate seeks 
to develop himself. This active search for independence 
is constructive and healthy. It is collaborative and 
friendly, yet genuinely self-assertive. 

If on the other hand, the subordinate feels that his 
dependence on his superiors is extreme, and if he 
lacks security,?° he will fight blindly for freedom. 
This reactive struggle for independence is founded on 
fear and hatred. It leads to friction and strife, and it 
tends to perpetuate itself because it interferes with 
the development of an atmosphere of approval which 
is essential to security. 

These two fundamentally opposite ways in which 
subordinates seek to acquire independence have en- 
tirely different consequences. Since we are concerned 
with the conditions of the successful subordinate- 
superior relationship, we shall emphasize the active 
rather than the reactive striving for independence.*! 

The Conditions of Active Independence: Participation 

One of the most important conditions of the subor- 
dinate’s growth and development centers around his 

20 It is the subordinate’s own feelings and not the “objective” facts which 
are vital in this connection. 


21 A. H. Maslow. ‘The Authoritarian Character Structure,” The Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1943, 18: 401-411. 
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opportunities to express his ideas and to contribute 
his suggestions before his superiors take action on 
matters which involve him.**:?4 Through participation 
of this kind he becomes more and more aware of his 
superiors’ problems, and he obtains a genuine satis- 
faction in knowing that his opinions and ideas are 
given consideration in the search for solutions.?* 

Participation of this kind is fairly prevalent in the 
upper levels of industrial organizations. It is often 
entirely lacking further down the line. Some people 
insist that the proponents of participation at the lower 
levels of industry are unrealistic idealists. However, 
there are highly successful instances in existence 
of ‘‘consultative supervision,’’*> ‘“‘multiple manage- 
ment,’ and ‘‘union-management cooperation.’’?’ 
The important point is that participation cannot 
be successful unless the conditions of security are 
adequately met. Many failures among the currently 
popular Labor-Management Production Drive Com- 
mittees can be traced directly to this fundamental 
fact that active independence cannot be achieved 
in the absence of adequate security.?*-?9 

There is a real challenge and a deep satisfaction for 
the subordinate who is given the opportunity to aid 
in the solution of the difficult but fascinating problems 
that arise daily in any industrial organization. The 
superior who, having provided security for his sub- 
ordinates, encourages them to accept this challenge 
and to strive with him to obtain this satisfaction, is 
almost invariably surprised at the fruitfulness of the 
results. The president of one company remarked, after 
a few management conferences designed to encourage 
this kind of participation, that he had never before 
realized in considering his problems how many alter- 
native possibilities were available, nor how inadequate 
had been the knowledge upon which he based his 
decisions. Contrary to the usual opinion, this discovery 
is as likely at the bottom of an organization as at 


22 The work of Kurt Lewin and his students at the University of Iowa on 
group dynamics is relevant to this whole discussion, but it is pe gd 
inden, to this matter of participation. Cf. K. Lewin, a Lippitt, and S 

scalona, Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology I, University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, 1940, Vol. 16, No. 3. 

23 Alex Bavelas, ‘ ‘Morale and the "Training of Leaders,”” in Goodwin 
Watson, [Editor], Civilian Morale, Second Yearbook of the ‘Society for the 
Psycholo ical Study of Social Issues. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 

%4 The fear is often expressed that subordinates, given the slightest oppor- 
tunity, will seek to usurp their superiors’ “prerogatives.” Actually, such 
attempts are symptomatic of the reactive struggle for independence. These 
fears gre prgundiens when subordinates are given adequate security. 

Carey. “‘ Consultative Supervision and Management,” Personnel, 
March 1942, Vol. 18, No. 5, pp. 286-295. 
. 26 rates P. McCormick. Multiple Management. New York: Harper & 

ros., 1938. 

27 Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg. The Dynamics of Industrial 
Democracy. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 

38“ Mill and Factory’s Survey of the Production 
Drive.” Mill and Factory, June, 1942, Vol. 30, No. 6. pp. 57-6 

29“*Are War Production Drives ‘Worth While?” 
and Maintenance, October, 1942, Vol. 100, No. 10, pp. 74-80 
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the top, once the initial feelings of inadequacy and 
hesitancy among workers are overcome.*® 

The genuine collaboration among all the members 
of an industrial organization which is eulogized by 
“impractical idealists’? is actually quite possible. 
But it can only begin to emerge when the mechanisms 
of genuine participation become an established part 
of the organization routines. 

Conditions of Active Independence: Responsibility 

A corollary of the desire for participation is a 
desire for responsibility. It is another manifestation 
of the active search for independence. Insecure or 
rebellious subordinates—seeking independence in the 
reactive sense—do not accept responsibility. They 
are seeking freedom, not the opportunity for self- 
realization and development. 

The willingness to assume responsibility is a genuine 
maturational phenomenon. Just as children cannot 
grasp the meaning of the algebraic use of symbols 
until their intellectual development has reached a 
certain level, so subordinates cannot accept responsi- 
bility until they have achieved a certain degree of 
emotional security in their relationship to their 
superiors. Then they want it. They accept it with 
obvious pleasure and pride. And if it is given to them 
gradually, so that they are not suddenly made inse- 
cure again by too great a load of it, they will continue 
to accept more and more. 

The process of granting responsibility to subor- 
dinates is a delicate one. There are vast individual 
differences in tolerance for the inevitable pressures 
and insecurities attendant upon the acceptance of 
responsibility. Some subordinates seem to be content 
to achieve a high degree of security without inde- 
pendence. Others thrive on the risks and the dangers 
of being ‘‘on their own.’’ However, there are few 
subordinates whose capabilities in this direction are 
fully realized. It is unwise to attribute the absence 
of a desire for responsibility to the individual’s 
personality alone until one has made certain that his 
relationship to his superiors is genuinely secure. 

Many superiors are themselves so insecure that 
they cannot run the risk of being responsible for their 
subordinates’ mistakes. Often they are unconsciously 
afraid to have capable and developing subordinates. 
The delegation of responsibility, as well as its accept- 
ance, requires a confident and secure relationship 
with one’s superiors.*! 


30 Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, loc. cit. Chap. IX. 

31 Irving Knickerbocker and Douglas McGregor, Union-Management 
A Psychological Analysis,” Personnel, November, 1942, Vol. 
19, No. 3, pp. 530-533. 
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Conditions of Active Independence: The Right of Appeal 


There are occasions when subordinates differ 
radically but sincerely with their superiors on impor- 
tant questions. Unless the superior follows an “‘ap- 
peasement”’ policy (which in the end will cost him his 
subordinates’ respect), there exists in such disagree- 
ment the possibility of an exaggerated feeling of 
dependence and helplessness in the minds of the 
subordinates. They disagree for reasons which seem 
to them sound; yet they must defer to the judgment 
of one person whom they know to be fallible. 

If these occasions are too frequent, the subordinates 
will be blocked in their search for independence, and 
they may readily revert to a reactive struggle. The 
way out of the dilemma is to provide the subordinate 
with a mechanism for appealing his superior’s de- 
cisions to a higher level of the organization. The 
subordinate can then have at hand a check upon the 
correctness and fairness of his superior’s actions. His 
feeling of independence is thereby increased. 

This is one of the justifications for an adequate 
grievance procedure for workers.*?:** All too often, 
however, there is no similar mechanism provided for 
members of management. To be sure, in the absence of 
a union it is difficult to safeguard the individual against 
retaliative measures by his immediate superior, but 
it is possible to guarantee a reasonable degree of 
protection. 

If the relationship between subordinate and 
superior is a successful one, the right of appeal may 

32 Solomon Barkin, ‘‘Unions and Grievances,"’ Personnel Journal, June, 
1943, Vol. 22, No. 2, pp. 38-48. 

%3 United States Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards. 


Settling Plant Grievances, (Bulletin No. 60) Washington: Government 
Publications Office, 1943. 
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rarely be exercised. Nevertheless, the awareness that 
it is there to be used when needed provides the sub- 
ordinate with a feeling of independence which is not 
otherwise possible. 


Summary 


The subordinate in the industrial organization is 
dependent for the satisfaction of many of his vital 
needs upon the behavior and attitudes of his superiors. 
He requires, therefore, a feeling of confidence that 
he can satisfy his needs if he does what is expected of 
him. Given this security, he requires opportunities 
for self-realization and development. 

Among the conditions influencing the subordinate’s 
feelings of security are: (1) an “atmosphere” of 
approval, (2) knowledge of what is expected of him, 
and of how well he is measuring up to these expecta- 
tions, (3) forewarning of changes that may affect him, 
and (4) consistent discipline both in the form of back- 
ing when he is ‘‘right’’ and in the form of punishment 
when he is ‘“‘ wrong.” 

The conditions under which the subordinate can 
realize his own potentialities include: (1) an adequate 
sense of security in relation to his superiors, (2) oppor- 
tunities to participate in the solution of problems and 
in the discussion of actions which may affect him, (3) 
the opportunity to assume responsibility as he be- 
comes ready for it, and (4) the right of appeal over 
the head of his immediate superior. 

These conditions are minimal. Upon their fulfilment 
in some degree rests the success or failure of the 
subordinate-superior relationship at every level of 
the industrial organization from that of the vice- 
president to that of the worker. 
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Pity the Personnel Man 


By WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 
Committee on Human Relations in Industry, The University of Chicago 


ESS Franklin had worked his way up through 
the ranks with the Blank Oil Company. He had 
been a good worker on every job and a star on 

the Company baseball team. He had a ready smile, 
and he liked people. He knew everybody, and every- 
body knew and liked him. He was smart, and he 
seemed to have a good deal of skill in handling people. 
When State Superintendent Bill Jenkins made Frank- 
lin his personnel man, the appointment was uni- 
versally popular. 

The Blank Company had a central personnel 
department to handle records and insurance policies 
and to advise management in labor relations, but the 
personnel men in the field were directly responsible to 
the operating executives. Thus Franklin became the 
right hand man of superintendent Jenkins in all 
personnel matters in the state. Since the Company’s 
operations for the state were largely concentrated in 
Oil City, where I was studying its personnel problems, 
I had ample opportunity to see Jess Franklin in action. 

Franklin stepped into his new job at a critical point 
in the Company’s Oil City labor relations. There was 
growing discontent with management’s policies, and 
the CIO was in the midst of an organization drive. 
However, the task of recreating harmonious employee 
relations did not seem to the personnel man to be a 
hopeless one. The Company had always paid good 
wages and provided secure employment and rapid 
promotions for its workers. The executives had 
instituted a number of employee insurance plans 
and had shown in other ways their concern for the 
welfare of the workers. The men had been intensely 
loyal to the Company, and, even in the midst of 
this crisis, the loyalty had not been destroyed. There 
seemed to be a good foundation to build upon. 

However, when I knew Jess Franklin he had been a 
personnel man less than a year, and he himself knew 
that he was steadily losing ground on all sides. There 
was at least one man in top management who was 
inclined to blame Franklin for the continuing labor 
strife, and the workers, while some of them still 
liked the man personally, had no confidence in him 
in his official position. As things were going, it would 
not be long before the distrust of his official duties 
destroyed his personal standing, and then he would 


be of little further use to management or to the men. 
That seems to be what happened, for less than six 
months after I left Oil City Jess Franklin had quit 
his job and was no longer with the Company. 

What happened to smash this promising career 
almost at the outset ? 

I went to the workers to get their slant on the 
personnel man’s problems. This is the sort of thing 
I heard: 


I don’t know what Franklin does. I guess he’s a goat between 
the management and the men. 

I think he’s just a shock absorber. I wouldn't like to be in 
that position. He gets hit from both sides. The man has no 
power. At least if he has power, he sure has got me fooled. We 
really need a personnel department that will stick up for the 
men, a department with some power. 

Franklin is never around. We never see him. 

He’s a teller of tales. He tells us things management wants 
us to believe, one lie right after another... . Well, maybe 
it isn’t that Franklin lies himself, but the management makes 
a liar out of him when they change their policies. The Company 
can make a liar out of any man. 

Franklin is a good fellow. Of course, he’ll tell you lies some- 
times, but you have to expect that. It’s like being a salesman. 
He’ll color up things. If you just expect it, then it don’t make 
no difference. 

To understand these reactions, we have to know 
something of the personnel man’s duties. They fall 
under seven headings. (1) He interviewed applicants 
for employment and transfers, making decisions on 
these matters subject to the approval of state super- 
intendent Jenkins. (2) He had charge of the state 
personnel records. (3) He interpreted the Company 
policy book, which contained mimeographed state- 
ments of all personnel policies, in response to inquiries 
from the state superintendent and the plant super- 
intendents. (4) He interpreted Company policy to 
the workers when they consulted him in his office or 
when he talked before groups of employees. (5) He 
represented the men when they asked his help in 
getting adjustments of claims for benefits unjustly 
withheld or penalties unfairly levied. (6) He assisted 
the state superintendent in negotiations between the 
Company and the company union. And (7) he reported 
to his superiors upon conditions among the men. 

Even a casual glance at those seven points should 
be enough to suggest that Jess Franklin had his hands 
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full—much too full. He was limited by two factors: 
time and the nature of the human relations involved 
in his job. That is, by the very performance of certain 
of his functions, he found himself unable to carry out 
other duties. 

One of Franklin’s functions was to play the role 
of a ward politician. That is, men came to him to ask 
him to perform favors for them. He knew the organiza- 
tion as they did not. He had ‘‘connections”’ with 
individuals in the organization who were in a position 
to grant or withhold the favors. Through these 
channels he was able to obtain action when the request 
could be reconciled with Company policy. 

In the nature of the organization, only a portion of 
the requests can be granted. When he cannot get 
action for the worker, the personnel man tries to 
explain the situation and satisfy him with the refusal. 
That is an exceedingly difficult task. The man knows 
only that he did not obtain what he asked for. Perhaps 
the personnel man did his level best; on the other 
hand, perhaps he just went through the motions and 
did not really put his influence behind the request. 
The worker knows another man who got something 
going through these channels, and, while he is told 
that that case was essentially different, he suspects 
favoritism. 

Not even the most popular politician can satisfy 
all requests. There must always be some groups 
opposed to him. In one respect, the personnel man’s 
task is much more difficult. When the politician fails 
to perform the favor, he can pass the buck to the 
governmental authorities who turned him down. He 
can tell his constituent that the authorities are selfish 
lovers of power, insensitive to the needs of the people, 
and that he is engaged in a continual battle defending 
the people’s rights. He can dramatize this issue in 
political campaigns by attacking the government for 
discriminating against his constituents. In this way 
he is able to identify himself with the interests of his 
people and win their support even when he is not 
always able to meet their demands. 

Jess Franklin could not follow this line—nor did 
he wish to do so. Representing the Company to the 
men, he was expected to interpret, explain and defend 
Company policy. He could not blame his superiors for 
decisions that he knew were unpopular with the men. 

He had to seek to make those decisions as palatable 
as possible. He was the man who put the orange juice 
into the castor oil. 

Whatever its disguise, the men generally recognized 
the castor oil, and, the sweeter the flavoring that 
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accompanied it, the more they were convinced that 
Franklin was lying to them. I made considerable 
effort to investigate the charge but was only able to 
find one case that might be considered as evidence 
in support of that contention. And in that case the 
man directly involved said to me, 

I did think that Franklin misrepresented things. I have 
thought it over a lot lately, and I have come to the conclusion 
that maybe I was wrong. 

It seems clear that Franklin did not lie to the men, 
but this does not mean that their charges were without 
significance. Such misunderstandings were evidence 
of the difficulties faced by the personnel man. 

When workers went to talk with Franklin, they 
did not carry away a stenographic report of their 
conversation with him. They retained a certain 
impression compounded out of what he said to them 
and what they were thinking about during the con- 
versation. This impression might lead them to expect 
certain developments, although the expectation would 
not be justified by a word for word analysis of the 
actual statements made. When these developments 
did not materialize, they were disappointed and 
inclined to feel that Franklin had misrepresented the 
situation. The personnel man had to spread his 
activity over a large number of men. Since he did not 
have frequent direct contacts with any one group of 
men, he could not keep up with the misunderstandings 
and correct false impressions. 

To put it in another way, Franklin did not have a 
position in the organization from which he could 
effectively control the thoughts and behavior of the 
workers. One example should make this point clear. 

The Blank Oil Company was offering to its workers 
a vocational education program to help train them 
for the promotions that were coming with increasing 
rapidity through the manpower shortage. While such 
classes were thought to be in the interests of the 
workers, participation was placed entirely upon a 
voluntary basis, and Jess Franklin had charge of 
promoting the program in Oil City. He talked with 
a number of the local supervisors and then wrote out 
an announcement which stated in attractive form 
the purpose of the classes and set the date for the 
organization meeting. These announcements were 
posted on all bulletin boards. No workers appeared 
at the first organization meeting. Several weeks later 
a renewed effort along the same lines brought out 
sixteen men and led to the organization of one class. 

In a report to management, I argued that the 
worker response had been poor because the men had 
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not been accustomed to responding to the personnel 
man’s actions. I predicted that if the initiative came 
down through the regular channels of authority, from 
state superintendent to plant superintendents to 
foremen to workers, there would be a much greater 
response. The program was reorganized in line with 
this suggestion, the new organization meeting brought 
out forty-five men, and three classes were started. 

This 180 per cent increase in response had nothing 
to do with the personnel man’s personality. The men 
liked him better than some of their foremen and plant 
superintendents. It was simply a problem in the 
structure of the organization. The personnel man was 
not in a position from which he could get action from 
the men. By the same token, he was not in a position 
to influence their opinions. It was therefore impossible 
for him to “‘sell’”” management’s point of view to the 
workers. 

Nor was he more successful in representing the 
workers’ point of view to management. To perform 
his other functions, Franklin had to spend most of 
his time in his office or at meetings called for special 
business. In order to represent the workers effectively, 
he would have needed to spend most of his time away 
from his office, mixing informally with the men on 
their jobs. Only in that way could he have gained and 
maintained an understanding of their problems. 

Franklin could learn something from the men who 
came to see him in his office, but there the possibilities 
were limited. He could only have hoped to get an 
accurate picture of conditions among the men if a 
cross section of the workers came in to talk with him. 
That was not the case. There were a number of men 
who said flatly that they would never go to his office 
if they could help it. They talked in this way: 


If I had any grievance, I’d go to my immediate boss. If 
there was something he didn’t want me to have, I wouldn’t 
want to take it because in the long run I’d be better off if 
my boss was satisfied with me. 

If I took a grievance to Franklin, he’d just take it to (state 
superintendent) Bill Jenkins and it would come right back 
on me. In that position Franklin is just a stool pigeon for the 
management. Men don’t want to tell him things because they’re 
afraid it’ll come back and hurt them. 

We feel that a man might be trying to get some advantage 
over the rest of us by working that channel. 

I think he tells tales up to the management about what we 
are doing. The men know that those tales get up there and 
that makes them suspicious of each other. 


Franklin had come to be looked upon as a tool for 
the management. Consequently workers who were 
loyal to their fellow employees stayed away from his 
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office whenever possible, and they suspected that 
those who frequently visited Franklin were ‘stool 
pigeons.”” Their suspicions were not without founda- 
tion. In discussing this problem with me, the personne] 
man denied that he ever sought to pump a worker 
upon the feelings and actions of other workers, but 
he admitted that from time to time, in the course of 
conversation upon other matters, a worker would 
volunteer such information. These tidbits added up 
to a considerable amount. For example, Franklin 
knew which men were attending CIO meetings and 
had identified most of the leading figures in the union 
drive. 

It was difficult not to accept such information. 
Franklin felt that management expected him to keep 
himself posted upon the progress of union activities, 
and, if he had not had such information, there would 
indeed have been very little that he would have been 
able to report to management upon conditions among 
the men. 

However, there are serious disadvantages to the use 
of ‘‘stool pigeons.’’ In the first place, the workers who 
play that role are neither trained nor unbiased ob- 
servers. On the basis of free and intimate discussion 
with many of the workers over a period of months, I 
discovered that a number of Franklin’s bits of informa- 
tion were either misleading or false. 

But suppose Franklin’s picture had been accurate, 
what then? Even so such information is useful only 
under the naive assumption that trouble is made by 
“‘trouble makers.” The skillful executive knows that 
problems in human relations cannot be solved through 
spotting ‘‘trouble makers.” 

The attitude of the workers should also be con- 
sidered. They lose respect for management when they 
discover that these methods are being used. The 
morale of the working group suffers. Probably a good 
many more men are suspected of talebearing than 
the facts warrant, and suspicion among the workers 
becomes widespread. 

The businessman who expects to keep secret his 
teliance upon informers seriously underrates the 
intelligence of his employees. He forgets that such 
communication works in both directions. When the 
worker brings in some information, there is a tendency 
for the management representative to show his 
appreciation by volunteering a remark or two about 
management’s point of view. The worker carries this 
back to his fellows on the job. As these tales passed 
down from management are relayed through the plant 
yard, they become distorted step by step, with a 
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consequent unsettling effect upon the workers. That 
is the main way in which the men are able to spot the 
stool pigeons in their midst. They conclude that the 
man who appears to have some inside information 
from upstairs is also the man who has been furnishing 
information upstairs. 

Franklin did not cultivate informers because he 
hated the workers. He sincerely wanted to do all 
that he could to advance their interests. But he found 
himself caught in the middle of a management-labor 
conflict. His duties were so much in conflict with 
each other that both labor and management lost 
confidence in him. He could no longer talk freely 
with the men who had once been his friends. He could 
only serve as an employment agency and furnish 
information upon union activities. It was a sad come- 
down for the man who had been expected to smooth 
out all the troubles. And the comedown was more 
than Franklin could stand. He quit. 

Did it have to happen this way? Yes, it was in- 
evitable—as long as business follows the advice of 
the orthodox theorists of personnel management. The 
leading textbook authorities have this to say: 


The personnel department is charged with the responsibility 
of advising management from the chairman of the board of 
directors to the lowest line supervisors on all questions affecting 
the employer-employe relationship, is responsible for perform- 
ing all the functions of employing workers for the various 
departments within the organization, represents management 
in many relationships that affect the organization as a whole, 
and is further charged with representing the legitimate claims 
of the workers to management. (The italics are mine.) 


In his small sphere, Jess Franklin tried to do what 
the book said, and he found that it could not be done. 
Why? 

It may be pointed out that Franklin’s position was 
different from that contemplated in the textbook, 
as he was not in a separate personnel department. 
However, if he had been in another department, he 
would still have faced the problem of representing 
management to workers and workers to management. 

It may be argued that Franklin did not have a 
college education and therefore was not qualified 
for this job. But he was the only personnel man with 
the Blank Oil Company who was not a college gradu- 
ate, and I found that the other men were facing 
precisely the same situation that I have described 
for Franklin. 

On the question of personality, there can be no 
argument. Franklin had all the personality character- 
istics that the books require of a personnel man. 
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And this point should be emphasized over and over 
again, for business executives apparently still believe 
that if a man has the right sort of personality he will 
be able to handle the workers. Personality is im- 
portant, of course, but it should be recognized that 
there are limitations to what personality can accom- 
plish. We must consider the structure of the organiza- 
tion, the limitations it places upon a man’s activity, 
and the nature of the duties he is required to perform. 

Franklin failed not because he was stupid or tactless 
but because he was required to do a job that no human 
being could accomplish. Many good men before him 
have been broken by being set to work at impossible 
tasks, and many more good men will be broken in 
similar situations until management recognizes that 
it is impossible for a man effectively to represent 
management to the workers and workers to manage- 
ment. That should be evident even from reading the 
quotation. The word ‘‘legitimate”’ is the giveaway. 
Suppose personnel men and workers disagree as to 
what their legitimate interests are. What then? 

The personnel man’s problems have arisen naturally 
out of the evolution of his job. When businessmen 
began to realize that there were human relations 
problems that were not being effectively met by the 
regular line authority, they set up a new department 
and dumped into it all matters of this nature without 
stopping to consider whether such a conglomera- 
tion of functions could be handled effectively by one 
department. 

Now all the things that Franklin attempted to do 
really need to be done in modern industry. The point 
is that some of them cannot be done by the personnel 
man and therefore should not be dumped into his lap. 

The personnel man will never be able to compete 
with foremen and plant superintendents in represent- 
ing management’s policies to the workers. If those 
men in the regular line authority are skillful in 
handling their workers—and are not required by their 
superiors to take steps that will lead to friction— 
then the workers will feel that management is fair and 
square. If foremen and plant superintendents act 
so as to give rise to friction with the workers, then 
the workers will feel that management is unfair and 
not to be trusted. In the first case, the personnel man’s 
salesmanship is not needed. In the second case, it 
does not do any good, because men form their opinions 
and actions primarily in their experience with other 
men. When they are in contact with the foreman every 
day many times a day, they will react to him and not 
to their occasional contacts with the personnel man. 
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There must be someone to handle employment and 
personnel records, to administer benefit plans, to 
interpret company policy to supervisors so as to 
make for uniformity in decisions, and to advise the 
executives in labor negotiations. These duties might 
well remain within the personnel department. As a 
matter of fact, many corporations confine their 
personnel departments to such functions and thus 
avoid conflict of responsibilities. 

Since the major conflict arises between representing 
management to workers and representing workers to 
management, these functions should not be concen- 
trated in the same man or in the same department. 
Many of the difficulties could be avoided if manage- 
ment would make the function of reporting upon 
worker problems a separate and specialized task, 
entirely divorced from both the personnel department 
and the regular line authority. That might be achieved 
by setting up a personnel research staff in the indus- 
try’s research department, which has no responsibility 
of representing management’s policy to the men, or 
through inviting in outside specialists such as those 
on the staff of the Committee on Human Relations in 
Industry at the University of Chicago. 

American industry has long recognized the practical 
value of scientific research into the technical processes 
of production. It is coming to be recognized that 
inefficiency in handling men is just as costly as ineffi- 
ciency in handling materials and processes. There is 
therefore a clear need for scientific research in the 
human side of industry. This is not simply a matter 
of asking the workers what they want and then telling 
management. It is a problem of discovering why they 
want what they want, of investigating at first hand 
the factors that make for good or poor morale, and 
of observing the organization in action to discover 
where and how the frictions arise. It is also a problem 
of applying knowledge of human relations to the given 
situation and of observing and experimenting in order 
to discover new knowledge to apply. 

Can this be done? The answer is that it is being 
done. 

While a number of others have been doing the 
same type of work, I can testify best from my own 
experience. I was a University assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology, spending half time on 
personnel research with the Blank Company. My 
University position helped to establish my reputation 
for impartiality with the men. I strengthened that 
position by making it clear that I had no responsibility 
to promote or defend management policy and by 
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refusing to criticize or give advice to the men. I was 
simply there to learn what the problems were and 
what might be done about them. At first the men 
were suspicious of me, but after I had spent about 
five days, nine hours a day, hanging around with 
them, I had gained their confidence, and they began 
to talk to me about things that they had never men- 
tioned to their supervisors or to the personnel men— 
or even to each other. This did not come about because 
I possess any special personal magnetism for workers, 
It was simply that I had no authority over them. I 
was interested in them, and they needed to talk. 
One man explained it in this way: 


Ed and I were talking about you the other day. You know, 
we've told you things that we’ve never discussed with anybody 
before. We wondered why we'd told you all these things. We 
figured out that we’d never had anybody’s shoulder to cry on 
before. I guess a man needs to do that sometimes. Isn’t that 
right? 


While the worker laughed as he spoke about crying 
on my shoulder, he was making a serious observation 
which has been verified many times. People do need 
to talk freely about their problems, and the man who 
draws them out and listens intelligently discovers a 
gold mine of information that can be tapped in no 
other way. What he sees and hears makes up the raw 
materials of the science of human relations. 

With such materials, organized and analyzed, I 
wrote my reports to the management of Blank Oil 
Company. In accordance with my pledge to the 
workers, I gave all my informants fictitious names 
and made sure that their identities were otherwise 
concealed. This did not detract from the usefulness 
of the reports. The discussion clearly revealed that 
the problems were not caused by ‘‘trouble makers” 
but arose naturally out of the network of human rela- 
tions as it was then constituted, and suggested that 
they could be solved only through changes introduced 
into the structure of the organization. Therefore I 
was able to supply management with information to 
be used in reorganizing personnel policy without 
having to serve as a spy or stool pigeon among the 
workers. A trained research man who follows that 
procedure has an important contribution to make in 
adjusting management-labor friction. Instead of try- 


‘ing to discover who is to blame for disturbed con- 


ditions, he analyzes the causes and suggests practical 
methods for building more harmonious employe 
relations. 
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How to Influence the Behavior of Others 


By S. A. COURTIS 


Professor of Education, University of Michigan 


IFE is essentially social in nature. In spite of the 
fact that self-consciousness is egocentric and 
therefore highly individualistic, man comes into 

being as a result of a social act, and from birth to 
death all of us are enmeshed in social situations in 
which either others are trying to influence our be- 
havior or we are trying to influence theirs. Success and 
happiness in life depend in large measure upon power 
to predetermine how others are to behave. 

This paper presents a psychological analysis of the 
essential elements that determine behavior. Such 
knowledge contributes to understanding and makes 
it possible for a person to be more effective in his 
efforts to influence others than he otherwise would be. 
But mere knowledge alone does not guarantee power; 
actual ability to influence the behavior of others can 
be won only by persistent and artistic efforts in 
individual application. 

Unfortunately, for clarity in thinking we need 
well defined elemental concepts, but nature itself has 
an essential unity which gives the lie to any analyses 
we may make. Nevertheless, if one keeps nature’s 
complexity in mind, it contributes to understanding 
to describe a process as if it were atomistic and 
mechanical. 

For instance we all know that voluntary action 
always has cause. We eat when we are hungry, not 
when we have no desire for food. We pass out a 
nickel for an ‘‘extra’’ when the big black headlines 
promise an interesting story. The hunger, the head- 
lines, or some similar stimulus, either internal or 
external, supplies a convenient starting point, and 
we may say all voluntary action arises as a result of 
stimulation. If we wish a person to behave a certain 
way, we have to supply the right stimulus. 

But the situation is not as simple as it seems. A 
stimulus has no value in itself. It merely touches off a 
process and what follows depends not only on the 
stimulus but also on the organism that it acts upon. 
Individuals differ, and their responses differ corre- 
spondingly. It follows that he who would influence 
the behavior of another must study that other and 
know his nature, tastes and peculiarities; then choose 
his stimuli in terms of-what he finds out. 

However, it is possible to describe the general 
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process that goes on in every individual and interpret 
his responses. For instance, in the presence of a 
stimulus a person’s nervous system automatically 
organizes into a given mindset determined by his 
nature and his past experiences. Thus, if I hold upa 
pencil, your nervous system clicks together in a way 
which compels you to see a pencil. You cannot at will 
see a pen or a rabbit. So two men, turning a corner 
and coming upon a poster advertising a movie, respond 
automatically with a given set of the nerves which 
they can no more control than they can control the 
advertisement on the poster. Mindset comes to 
consciousness as desire. Mindset determines attitude. 
One man, let us say, likes movies and has enjoyed 
these particular actors before. Perhaps also he has 
heard that this new show is a particularly good one. 
His mind runs ahead and in imagination he sees 
himself having another pleasant evening. His face 
lights up with anticipation, his whole nervous system 
prepares for action. 

The other man does not like movies. The flickering 
light gives him a headache and he is bored by the 
unreality of all acting. 

In general we say a stimulus causes a mindset which 
comes to consciousness as a desire, an attitude, or a 
feeling tone, and this emotional reaction stimulates 
consciousness to vision a state of the self better than 
the one he is in. That for one man means going to see 
the movie and having a good time; for the other, it 
means staying away from the movie and not having 
a bad time. 

Vision determines purpose and purpose determines 
planning, action and achievement. Few persons who 
seek to control the behavior of others seem to realize 
how inevitably intelligent action and achievement are 
based on mindset and vision. No one can act intelli- 
gently unless he can “‘see the end from the beginning.”’ 
If the stimulus is a blueprint, successful achievement 
follows only to the degree that the workman can 
‘“‘read”’ the blueprint; that is, to the degree he can 
enter into the vision of the designer. If the designer 
failed to analyze and picture his vision correctly, the 
blueprint will not mean to the workman, no matter 
how skillful he may be, what it meant to the engineer 
who sought to influence the behavior of the workman. 
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To successfully influence another, one must put him- 
self in the place of that other and make sure that the 
stimulus applied is complete and adequate for every 
step of the process. 

The sequence of events so far discussed may be 
diagramed as follows: 


manship standards. We need to consider further the 
appraisal activities. 

We all realize we have appraisal faculties but 
what many apparently do not realize is that, like 
satisfaction, efficient appraisal also depends upon 
vision and purpose. As soon as one has visioned a 


DIAGRAM 1 
ANALYSIS OF VOLUNTARY BEHAVIOR 
Individual 


Vision 


Stimulus —]| Mindset — Attitude — Consciousness + Purpose — Plan — Action | — Achievement 


Note particularly that between stimulus and be- 
havior there is a whole series of mental processes 
which determine the result, and that these elements 
occur wholly within the individual and out of reach. 
A man is not like a machine. You cannot push this 
button and pull that lever and get a definite response. 
A man differs from a machine in that what he is and 
how he feels also determine the outcome. To control 
another’s behavior one must make sure that he follows 
the process of thought in that individual. This fact 
explains why cooperation produces so much better 
results than domination. Cooperation, which provides 
for self-expression and sharing of ideas and feelings, 
enables all parties to the action to maintain unity of 
purpose and efficient adjustment of means to ends. 

Managers usually value growth in ability and 
character in their workmen as well as efficient produc- 
tion. Diagram 1 describes only a part of the process. 
We need to consider other elements also. 

For instance, achievement leads inevitably to a 
comparison of achievement with vision. This com- 
parison gives rise to judgment of success or failure. 
When the man who purposed to go to the movie 
actually sees it, he knows instinctively whether he is 
pleased or disappointed. He will be pleased if his 
enjoyment is greater than his anticipation, disap- 
pointed if it is less. The man who merely follows orders 
gets no satisfaction from his work, but the workman 
who creatively visions the final achievement, upon 
reaching achievement gets a thrill of pleasure which 
is far more satisfying and far more stimulating to 
further creative effort than any mere monetary 
return. 

All men make mistakes in action, but the man who 
knows when he makes mistakes and who profits by 
them is the one who continually improves in work- 


desired achievement and has purposed to achieve 
it, he begins to plan. He arranges in his mind a se- 
quence of steps which seem to him to lead to the 
desired end. As we all know, when we attempt to put 
the plan into effect, we frequently run into elements 
or difficulties we had not foreseen. The only thing 
to do is to amend the previous plan in terms of the 
original vision and purpose. But if one is merely 
obeying orders he has neither the desire nor the 
means of detecting the need for amendments. Let 
us call the activity by which one determines at every 
step of his action whether or not he is making satis- 
factory progress critical appraisal. 

There is another appraisal process which merits 
discussion, diagnostic appraisal. Few actions in life 
are 100 per cent successful. An intelligent person 
who repeats an action can usually improve upon his 
previous achievement. When defects are observed, a 
process of analysis follows in which causes are dis- 
covered and new plans made. Efficiency and standards 
are the results. 

Conscious growth, however, is the product of 
another process, one commonly ignored but the most 
important one of all from the point of view of value, 
namely reflection. After action it pays to reflect on 
what one has done, to put two and two together and 
see what it all means, to get vicariously as much 
assistance as one can from the knowledge and inter- 
pretations that others have derived from similar 
experiences and finally to conserve the benefits of 
action in generalizations which will serve as a guide 
for efficient action in the future. The review should 
cover all phases of experiences: feelings, standards 
and ideals, relationships to others and to one’s own 
purposes in life. Reflection bears the same relation to 
growth and progress that vision bears to action. 
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Diagram 2 presents these various elements in their 
sequential relationships. 


DIAGRAM 2 
ANALYSIS OF VOLUNTARY ACTION 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


ACTION IR IMAGINATION 
c VISION 
a 
I 
> 
D | CRITICAL APPRAISAL | 
Tt 1 
2 
| APPRAISAL | 
REFLECTION 
| GENERALIZATION 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


There are only three ways in which a supervisor 
may influence the behavior of those under him without 
disrupting the natural process of thought and action 
which leads to growth: (1) by presenting stimuli 
appropriate both to the behavior desired and to the 
individual; (2) by assistance in thinking and action 
at the points at which they request assistance; and (3) 
by contributing various forms of vicarious experience. 

When we fail to interest others in our proposals 
the fault is usually in our stimulation. When we fail to 
secure effective cooperation from others, the trouble 
is usually faulty purposing. If the other person’s 
behavior falls below what we consider desirable 
standards, something is the matter with evaluation. 
If the individual fails to benefit by his experiences the 
cause is defective interpretation and generalization. 

The foregoing presentation may be boiled down to 
a few practical rules: 

A. Know your man: his attitudes, interests, 
methods of thinking and feeling, and above all, his 
purposes. 

B. When you begin to talk with him, discharge his 
mindset through self-expression and agreement before 
you attempt to build in him the mindset you want him 
to have. 

C. Use multiple stimuli, especially those you think 
adapted to the individual. 

D. Provide ample opportunity for self-direction 
in visioning, purposing and planning. Applaud and 
praise. Get him to do the criticising. 

E. Supply freely just the assistance he asks for, not 
that which you think he needs. 
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F. After achievement under self-direction, and not 
before, contribute interpretations and share experiences. 

G. Expect only attitudes and emotions appropriate 
to the methods used. Appreciation and gratitude 
spring only from awareness of benefit and growth. 

So far we have considered only the mechanics of 
voluntary action in the individual, but really to under- 
stand the significance of the process we need to make 
a hasty survey of the evolution of human civilization. 

Man as an animal progresses only by a crude, waste- 
ful trial and error process; he does not at once arrive 
at efficient ways of doing things. Primitive thinking 
focuses on achievement or production as the most 
essential element, and tends to ignore the process, 
but achievement follows naturally, easily, inevitably 
when attention is given instead to the significant 
aspects of stimulation, assistance and sharing. For 
instance, the third law of motion, that ‘‘to every 
action, there is an equal and opposite reaction” merely 
states that nature is essentially cooperative, but how 
many thousands of years has it taken man to achieve 
cooperation, if indeed he can be said to have achieved 
it. Of course when a man steps on a banana peel and 
slips, we think of it more as reaction than as coopera- 
tion, but it takes the two elements working together 
to produce the result. 

Many actions in life come to consciousness as 
individualistic when they are really social in their 
effects. The average individual who steps into a store 
and buys a loaf of bread seldom thinks of himself as 
cooperating with the farmers but even though it is 
involuntary cooperation and unrecognized the prin- 
ciple of interaction is operating just the same. The 
same individual at a ball game, when he impulsively 
yells and cheers a home run with the crowd, is only 
slightly more aware that he is responding to social 
stimuli. 

The time came, however, when some individual 
perceived that he, like Hitler, could dominate the 
behavior of others and compulsory cooperation was 
born. Whether we like it or not, we must recognize 
that Hitler’s power has come from enforced totali- 
tarian cooperation. When two equally powerful 
dictators struggle to dominate each other and fail, 
compromise offers a solution. But compromise means 
that one must study his opponent and consider his 
wishes. A crafty man of course resorts to trickery or 
other forms of exploitation, while honest men move 
on to bargaining or friendly exchange. Increasing 
awareness of the other fellow leads to unity in common 
action and eventually to assistance on the basis of 
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good will. Ultimately some men begin to think in 
terms of social benefit and leadership appears. Above 
leadership is democratic cooperation. 

Democracy stands for respect for personality, 
provides opportunity for choice and participation in 
terms of personal preferences, and accepts improve- 
ment or growth as the goal of achievement. A still 
higher level of cooperation is possible, the level of 
identity, where individuals so identify themselves 
with others that all become one. 

We have mentioned twelve levels of progress in 
working together. The first three seemed wholly 
individualistic, the second three had some social 
elements, the third three were more social than indi- 
vidual, while in the last three the emphasis appears 
wholly social. It may help to see the progress if the 
twelve levels are arranged in tabular form. 
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He therefore, visions, purposes, plans, gives orders, 
appraises and generalizes as if he were the whole show. 
He regards all other persons as means by which he 
functions, and has no more regard for their feelings 
than he has for any other tool. 

This mode of operation is ‘‘one-way” functioning 
and contrasts with an equally large corporation con- 
ceived as an individual motivated by ideals of service 
and good will. Then those in authority will regard 
themselves as service agencies whose distinctive 
functions are to inspire, facilitate, coordinate and 
integrate the functioning of the corporation as a 
whole, and of each personality in the whole. They will 
therefore arrange conditions so that at all times the 
entire personnel may know, participate, and contrib- 
ute to the life of the whole. 

This mode of operation is democratic “‘two-way”’ 


DIAGRAM 3 


EVOLUTION IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS IN WORKING TOGETHER 


Individual Individual-Social 
1. Reaction 4. Compulsion 
2. Involuntary 5. Compromise 
3. Impulsive 6. Exploitation 


Note that the first six may give rise to the evil 
emotions of envy, antagonism, and hatred. No one 
enjoys being pushed around by someone else. The 
second six engender increasingly the creative emotions 
—understanding, friendship, love. Thus slowly, 
blindly, through costly struggle, man is inevitably 
moving towards intelligent methods of influencing 
the behavior of others in terms of the process already 
discussed. 

We still have a long way to go. The traditions of 
capitalism are autocratic in their forms. Labor unions 
are primarily protests against the faulty methods of 
influencing behavior used by capitalists. Both parties, 
however, move slowly from compulsory methods 
towards economic democracy, but they do move. Man- 
agement is in the key position to accelerate the 
progress. 


Management is simply the process of influencing | 


human behavior, made complex by extreme specializa- 
tion, and made difficult by the use of primitive me- 
chanical methods. A large corporation may be .a 
mammoth, narrow-minded, self-centered individual. 
Then the general manager, and each subordinate 
person in authority, will conceive of his position 
autocratically, in which case he represents conscious- 
ness and unity in the plant (or department, or job). 


Social-Individual Soctal 
7. Bargaining 10. Leadership 
8. Common Action 11. Democracy 
9. Assistance 12. Identity 


functioning. A step-by-step procedure for two-way 
functioning would provide for: 

A. Intuitive recognition of a problem by any 
individual. 

B. Research to secure the evidence that proves the 
existence of the problem and makes possible its 
delimitation and formulation. 

C. Transmission of evidence to all departments 
and workers for discussion, with self-determination of 
pertinency of problem to them and with requests for 
formulation of problem, suggestions for its solution 
and requests for additional evidence for or against. 

D. Tabulation of replies with provisional integra- 
tion by management of formulations and solutions. 

E. Transmission of provisional statement of problem 
and of proposed solution, with recognition for those 
whose contributions were used. Request for criticisms. 

F. Tabulation of criticisms and appropriate amend- 
ment of plan. 

G. Executive order putting solution into experi- 
mental trial, with request for report of results, criti- 
cal and diagnostic appraisal and suggestions for 
improvement. 

H. Tabulation of production records, appraisals 
and suggestions. Appropriate modification and publi- 
cation with executive order establishing solution, 
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calling for suggestions as to standards of achievement, 
production and rewards. 

I. Tabulation of reports. Final formulations and 
executive order settling all details and providing for 
reopening of problem as conditions change. 

Emergency problems would be solved tentatively 
by executive orders labeled ‘‘emergency’’ and followed 
at once by a report, giving evidence on which judgment 
of emergency was based and calling for criticisms and 
suggestions according to the steps above. 

In case of conflicting suggestions, both would be 
tried under experimental conditions, scientifically 
controlled and reported. 

I remind you that all this is not theory but tested 
practice, not in large corporations, to be sure, but in 
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large enough groups to prove its power. Advanced 
managers are these days beginning to employ demo- 
cratic methods. Autocratic. management ministers to 
the possessive impulses and creates divisive emotions. 
Democratic management ministers to the creative 
drives and fosters socializing, enobling emotions. 

It is still dangerous to one’s job and one’s reputation 
to attempt to make changes in the democratic direc- 
tion but the rewards in terms of well-being, friendship 
and enduring happiness are great. We are in a war of 
survival to determine which type of management 
shall prevail in human affairs. Can we hope to have 
a truly democratic government if our five major in- 
stitutions remain autocratic to the core; the home, the 
church, the state, the school, the factory? 


REVIEWS 


Vocational Interests of Men and Women. By Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
Calif., 1943, pages xxiv, 746. ($6.50.) 

Reviewed by DoNnALp A. Lairp, Industrial Consultant, 
Rivercrest, Middle Haddam, Conn. 


Here is a complete summary and “the last word” on the 
important work on vocational interest tests, in which Dr. 
Strong and his associates are the undoubted leaders. The 
average personnel man can read most of the book—and should. 
Here are some of the highlights of Dr. Strong’s findings: 

Interest tests differentiate well between the professions, not 
so well for the trades. More work is now under way with the 
trades, and early results are encouraging. 

Vocational interests do not indicate abilities—both should 
be studied for placement and up-grading. 

Vocational training does not change interests much. 

After age 25, there is but slight shift in interests. 

Scores on interest analyses should be considered suggestive, 
not conclusive. 

Some occupations have so much in common that interest 
analyses to date do not differentiate them clearly; such as 
chemists and engineers. 

It is possible to make misleading scores when applicants 
deliberately falsify. 

The table on page 306, showing the Order of Preference of 
Certain Working Conditions, should be studied by every 
executive. 

Personnel-minded firms could well send a man for a year’s 
training with Dr. Strong. And the work developing interest 
analyses for the trades would be facilitated by the cooperation 
of employers in offering to secure data for the Stanford group 
to add to their records. 

Pending that millennium, every personnel and employment 
executive should study the section on interpretations in this 
book. There is much technical and difficult reading in the book, 
but still enough of high value to warrant going through the 
chapters which can be understood. 


Democracy in Trade Unions. American Civil Liberties 
Union, New York, 1943, pages 8. (25 cents) 
Reviewed by Dr. N. I. STONE, Consulting Economist. 


This small booklet is a summary of the results of a survey 
undertaken by the Civil Liberties Union, under the auspices of 
a long list of public spirited men who are widely known as 
friends of the labor movement. 

It is natural that an organization like the Civil Liberties 
Union which has concerned itself with defending the rights of 
labor against oppression by employers, should now turn its 
attention to the defense of the rights of the rank and file of 
labor against oppression by labor leaders. Hence this survey 
of the constitutions and actual practices in the conduct of the 
every day business of trade unions and the power which labor 
leaders exert over the lives of union members. 

The authors state that they ‘‘do not deal with all the un- 
democratic practices of trade unions.’’ They “‘have selected for 
special study only typical instances involving individual rights 
and liberties.” 

In spite of this self-imposed limitation, the study has pro- 
duced a long list of limitations upon the right of earning a 
livelihood by millions of workers through the denial to them of 
admission to union membership on account of ‘“‘their race, 
religion, political affiliation, national origin, sex or other per- 
sonal characteristics and there are unions which restrict the 
number of their full-fledged members either by outright 
exclusion of all or most applicants or by admitting them only 
on a limited membership basis.” 

Sometimes this is accomplished by frank provisions in the 
union’s constitution; sometimes, by indirect methods such as 
prohibitive initiation fees which run from $50 to $1,000. A 
‘major reason for the closed union is the desire of certain labor 
leaders to exploit a monopoly situation to their own financial 
and social benefit. Sometimes racketeers, ‘muscle’ into control 
from the outside.’ ‘‘The closed union under a closed shop 
poses a civil liberties problem of the right to work.” 

The conclusion of the authors is that while ‘certain nationa 
unions have taken steps against closed union abuses by locals, 
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“national unions have not met the closed union problem 
effectively’ and ‘‘that closed unions will increase in number as 
unions become stronger and are given more control over job 
markets.” 

The survey covers other aspects of unionism such as the 
discipline imposed by union leaders on the individual member, 
his freedom of speech and of opposition to the entrenched 
leaders; the self-perpetuation of that leadership, at times 
amounting to life tenure in lucrative positions in which they 
dominate both industrial management and labor; the control 
exercised by the union president over the union machinery, the 
minor officers, the delegates to conventions from which he is 
supposed to derive his powers. 

These statements made with many qualifications by the 
best known public friends of the labor movement are a timely 
warning of the rise of a sinister power which, when extended to 
our political life as is only beginning to be done, harbors a real 
menace to our political democracy. 


Structural Visualization. By Johnson O’Connor. 
Human Engineering Laboratory, 1943, pages 
xiii, 189. 

Reviewed by GzorcE K. BENNETT, The Psychological 
Corporation 


It is difficult to comment upon a book except in terms of its 
purpose. Unfortunately, the present volume does not contain 
a preface or introduction to indicate to the reader the intention 
of the author. The initial pages include, in addition to a table 
of contents, statements as to the size of the present printing 
(20,000 copies), the fact that this ‘‘brochure’’ replaces ‘‘Char- 
acteristics Common to Engineering Executives” (6,600 copies), 
the addresses of the four branches of the Human Engineering 
Laboratory, a description of the means for endowing the 
Laboratory, and a classified directory of the staff. 

The content consists of partial descriptions of the ‘‘ Work- 
samples’’ or tests of various characteristics, some data upon 
reliability and validity, and a considerable body of interpreta- 
tive material including diagrams indicating the recommended 
vocation for certain combinations of test scores. It is the 
philosophy of the Laboratory that, ‘‘There exist at least 
thirteen prime ways of thinking.” These are “statistically 
independent mental elements as real and scientifically meas- 
urable as the chemical elements.’’ In the first section of the 
volume it is unequivocally stated that this assumption ‘‘has 
led to the construction of thirteen separate, exclusive nearly 
non-correlating tests each with its own known accuracy great 
enough to prove beyond argument that it approximates 
something, uninfluenced by the remaining dozen.” This 
reviewer has tried without success to discover the identities 
of these thirteen unique traits. As‘many as seventeen separately 
titled tests are listed in one table. In all something over twenty 
characteristics are mentioned of which perhaps six are clearly 
identified as belonging to the thirteen ‘‘elements.”’ 

The text concludes with a list of engineering schools classified 
according to their supposed requirements of structural visualiza- 
tion, accdunting aptitude and English Vocabulary. There is 
appended a complete list of the publications of the author and 
of the 100 odd technical reports and brochures put out by the 
Human Engineering Laboratory which are available at one 
dollar each. 
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Viewed as a scientific treatise this book has serious defects. 
Important among these is the oversight of the extensive and 
relevant work of such careful scientists as Spearman, Kelley and 
Thurstone in the analysis of the constitution of human abilities, 
A second flaw is the failure to present in any intelligible manner 
the data upon which the conclusions are based. Supporting 
information is usually given in pictorial graphs, often without 
mention of the number of cases and in no instance in such a 
form as to permit independent duplication of the research. A 
less important but equally annoying characteristic is the fre- 
quent use of sententious but essentially meaningless language. 

It appears probable that this book is not meant to be a 
scientific report but is rather a promotional piece so disguised 
as to mislead the unwary. It seems probable that many parents, 
business men, and school administrators unfamiliar with the 
limitations and accomplishments of technically sound psycho- 
metrics will be impressed with this pseudo-scientific substitute. 


Modern Industrial Organization. By Walter Rauten- 
strauch. New York, Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1943, pp. viii, 312. $3.75. 

Reviewed by CHARLES L. Jamison, Professor of Busi- 
ness Policy, University of Michigan. 


Packed within 309 pages of this book is a wealth of material on 
industrial organization. Although the author declares the book 
to have been written for the use of ‘“‘students who are beginning 
an inquiry into the problems of industrial organization,” it is 
by no means an elementary text. Many passages require careful 
study in order to be understood. However, the student will be 
well repaid for thinking them through. The author weaves into 
basic principles his theory of the economics of various situations 
which confront management of industry, and here and there a 
little social philosophy. It is this treatment of the subject of 
management by such scholars as Walter Rautenstrauch which 
is elevating it from a set of rule-of-thumb dogmas to a modern 
science. 

The complexity of large scale production is simplified by 
isolating unit operations and examining each one with its 
supporting services. ‘‘'The unit operation is the cell structure 
out of which the whole organization of production is created.” 
(p. 17). ‘‘A unit operation should be workable not only in a 
functional sense, but, it should also be workable in an economic 
sense.” (p. 43). Throughout the book, policies, organization and 
supervisory management are dealt with from this dual ap- 
proach, a feature which gives this work its unique characteristic. 

The relationship between design, selling and purchasing is 
presented in a succession of chapters. Storekeeping and plant 
maintenance, as service functions, are given special considera- 
tion. A short chapter at the end of the book deals with readjust- 
ing organization to changing conditions. Controls through 
accounts and budgets emphasize the economic aspects of 
management. 

To some students of management it may seem that many 
important subjects have been omitted. All that is known about 
the science cannot be put between two covers. Each author has 
to decide how much is pertinent to the approach he is taking 
and introduce only that much. The author apparently has 
done that in this case, recognizing the need for further reading. 
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Accordingly a selected bibliography follows each chapter, with 
the author’s apology for the inadequacy of the references. 
While primarily intended as a text, it can be recommended to 
the layman. 


America Unlimited. By Eric Johnston, Doubleday 
Doran and Co., New York, 1944, pp. vi, 254. 
($2.50.) 

Mobilizing for Abundance. By Robert R. Nathan, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1944, pp. 
xiii, 228. ($2.00.) 

Reviewed by AVERY LEISERSON, Bureau of the Budget, 
Division of Administrative Management, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Mr. Johnston and Mr. Nathan have addressed themselves 
to the problem of our national economic policy after the war. 
Mr. Johnston wants ‘‘maximum’”’ employment; Mr. Nathan 
sets ‘‘full’’ employment as his objective, but in the absence 
of too precise definition or prediction this variation in termin- 
ology does not constitute a serious point of disagreement. Per- 
sons interested in introducing a greater degree of rationality 
into the processes of determining public policies will be pleased 
to discover that an outstanding businessman in public life is 
in agreement with an ‘economic planner’’ on the basic assump- 
tion of the need for a positive conception of the responsibility 
of democratic government to provide the environment favorable 
to economic opportunity and economic independence—in Mr. 
Johnston’s words, ‘‘to provide the basic conditions that will 
make job-creating investment possible and attractive.” 

As to approach and method of presentation, America Un- 
limited reads like an edited collection of speeches on a series 
of general issues and broad problems confronting the country. 
Nathan formulates a completed system of economic philosophy, 
from which his proposals follow logically and clearly. 

The national Chamber of Commerce President’s ability to 
focus attention on areas of agreement between individuals and 
groups is not merely skill in verbalization, for on the subjects 
of monopoly and taxation his program requires as clear and 
vigorous government policy as the most orthodox economist 
could desire. His recommendations for tax concessions for new 
enterprises and special treatment for capital invested in plant 
expansion in the interest of preserving incentives for investment 
appear to be consistent with Nathan’s (pp. 142-144), even if 
he might not accept the latter’s cardinal principle that taxes 
should encourage greater total expenditures and decrease total 
savings. In his discussion of the explosive area of post-war 
labor-management relations, no progressive labor leader would 
seriously disagree with Johnston’s plea for mutual recognition 
of each other’s position, taking an over-all view of the need for a 
prosperous, free economy, and accepting the responsibility 
for reaching equitable solutions of mutual problems, although 
he might disagree with the diagnosis of labor’s ‘‘sins.”’ 

The least lucid plank of Johnston’s platform is “elimination 
of bureaucratic interferences’’ in order to restore to business its 
sense of stability as an inducement to investment. The author 
fails to leave his reader clear as to whether he means capricious, 
administrative rulings that make profit calculations useless 
(which, incidentally, he does not illustrate), or whether he 
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means the proper and normal functioning of administrative 
agencies under existing acts of Congress. In other words, he 
may be saying that laws should be better administered, but he 
is open to the charge of attacking controversial principles of 
Congressional policy as well as bureaucratic caprice. 

Robert Nathan’s book places him in the front rank of the 
exponents of the economic doctrines associated with the name 
of J. M. Keynes. Briefly, this type of economic analysis 
presents our national economic system in money terms as the 
relationship between total production and consumer expendi- 
tures, and considers the variables preventing total consumer 
spending from equalling or exceeding total production (na- 
tional income) as giving the key clues to the variations in the 
national economic climate (pp. 57-60). In this view, if total 
buying power is promptly spent for goods and services, there 
is no fear of depression or widespread unemployment; on the 
other hand, if any large portion of national buying power is 
not translated quickly into effective demand, full employment 
is impossible. Hence, the portion of the national income not 
spent (savings) must somehow be offset, either by investment 
(expenditures for new capital), consumers durable goods, export 
balances, installment credits, increased inventories, or else 
high levels of production and national income cannot be main- 
tained. If we wish to have a prosperous, private enterprise 
economy, the primary objective is to establish and maintain 
such high levels of spending through private channels as will 
absorb total savings. If we do not, we must either reduce 
savings or else resort to large government expenditures to 
offset the otherwise idle savings, and since total savings increase 
directly with increases in the national income it becomes more 
important and difficult to maintain expenditures to compensate 
for the increased volume of savings (pp. 91-100). And, although 
“‘government spending should be accepted ... to be used 
only when and if private business falls short of achieving and 
maintaining full employment” (p. 185), “it must be a con- 
tinuous device rather than a temporary stimulant if savings 
are not reduced substantially’’ (p. 192). 

Professor J. M. Clark has said that this statistical analysis 
of the total flow of national income and expenditure threatens 
to become in the hands of younger American economists a new 
and powerful orthodoxy, replacing the older analysis of the 
price mechanism as the allocator of resources between different 
uses, which assumed that the human and natural resources 
would be used somewhere. Whether this newer dispensation 
will become popularly accepted, particularly with respect to 
its systematic deprecation of the notion that thrift is a virtue, 
remains to be seen. Nathan’s over-all analysis does not take 
into account the concept of economizing, or the problem of 
individual initiative and incentive. To him, the politics and 
economics of securing a prosperous economy is as simple as 
deciding the level of national income we would like, estimating 
the rate of savings in order to calculate the volume which must 
be absorbed by expenditures, and then taking steps to enforce 
the determined level of quick and effective expenditure. But 
even if this picture of the relation of government to the economy 
is an oversimplification, Nathan has made a real contribution 
to the education of the intelligent layman by explaining in 
terms of addition and subtraction the standards of national 
dollar income that the private enterprise system should meet 
if it wants to avoid continuous governmental spending. 
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MANAGEMENT IN TRANSITION 
December 1-2, 1944, The Waldorf-Astoria New York 


Friday, December 1 
MORNING 
9:00—Registration and assembly. Basildon Room. 


10:00—The Problems of Transition. Jade Room. 
Remarks by the General Chairman 


Dr. C. CANBY BALDERSTON, 
Dean, Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


HENRY S. DENNISON, Presiding 
President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


WHAT THE PUBLIC EXPECTS 
OF MANAGEMENT 


Dr. CLAUDE ROBINSON, 
President, Public Opinion Research Corpor- 
ation 


WHAT IS AHEAD 
FOR MANAGEMENT IN 1945 


LEO CHERNE, 
Executive Secretary, Research Institute of 
America 


AFTERNOON 
2:15—Management Plans Ahead. Jade Room. 
RESHAPING PRODUCTION 


J. KEITH LOUDEN, 
Production Manager, Glass and Closure Pro- 
duction, Armstrong Cork Company 


REBUILDING DISTRIBUTION 


ARTHUR A. HOOD, 

Vice-President, Distribution Division, Society 
for the Advancement of Management. Direc- 
tor of Dealer Relations, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corporation 


2:15—Management Plans Ahead. Jade Room. 
(continued) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


J. WALTER DIETZ, 

Vice-President, Industrial Relations Division, 
Society for the Advancement of Management. 
Associate Director, War Manpower Com- 
mission 


KEEPING UP WITH 
THE ADVANCING TECHNICAL FRONTIERS 


RALPH M. BARNES, 

Vice-President, Technical Division, Society for 
the Advancement of Management, Professor of 
Industrial Engineering, University of Iowa 


5:15—ANNUAL Business MEETING. East Foyer. 


7:00—ANNUAL DINNER MEETING. Grand Ballroom. 


R. R. ZIMMERMAN, Presiding 
President, The Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 


PLANT MANAGEMENT TACKLES 
THE JOB OF TRANSITIONAL PROBLEMS 


ERWIN H. SCHELL, 

Head, Department of Business and Engineer- 
ing Administration, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


Presentation: 


GILBRETH MEDAL—EMERSON TROPHY 
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October-December, 1944 


Saturday, December 2 


MORNING 


9:00—Registration. Silver Corridor. 


9:30—GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 
IN THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION. 


Astor Gallery. 


Dr. HARLOW S. PERSON, Chairman, 
Consultant, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration 


The Control Problems of Business and 
Government in the Areas of Prices, 
Wages, Materiel and Profits. 


Panel: 


Dr. PAUL M. O’LEARY, 
Professor of Economics, Cornell University 


TED F. SILVEY, 
Congress of Industrial Organization 


Dr. VERGIL D. REED, 
Associate Director of Research, J. Walter 
Thompson Company 


12:30—LuNCHEON. Grand Ballroom. 


JAMES P. MITCHELL, Presiding 
Director of Industrial Relations, R. H. Macy & 
Company 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
OF THE ARMED SERVICES 


Lieut. GENERAL BREHON SOMERVELL, 
Commanding General, Army Service Forces, 
War Department 


What management lessons can be learned from 
the unique problems of supplying the Armed 
Forces simultaneously in many parts of the 
world? 


How is coordination effected? 


How is the problem of size overcome? 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


AFTERNOON 


2:15—Wages. Astor Gallery. 


Dr. C. CANBY BALDERSTON, Presiding 
Dean, Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


SOUND WAGE POLICIES 
FOR THE TRANSITION 


Dr. GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman, National War Labor Board 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Dr. C. CANBY BALDERSTON, Chairman 


Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, U. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RALPH M. BARNES 


Professor of Industrial Engineering, U. of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


CLIFTON H. COX, 


Industrial Engineer, American Type Founders, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 


HERMAN FELDMAN 


Professor of Industrial Relations, Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 


CARL HEYEL, 


Asst. to President, Lehn and Fink Products, Inc., New 
Yoru, N. ¥. 


L. CLAYTON HILL, 


ag ag Manager, Eagle Pencil Company, New York, 


Dr. VICTOR S. KARABASZ, 


Associate Professor of Industry, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, U. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ASA S. KNOWLES, 


Dean, School of Business Administration, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


ROBERT K. LAMB, 
United Steel Workers of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. KEITH LOUDEN, 


Production Manager, Glass and Closure Production, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Dr. HARLOW S. PERSON, 


Consultant, Rural Electrification Administration, New 
York, N. Y. 


Dr. MARY VAN KLEEK, 


Director, Dept. of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foun- 
i HE dation, New York, N. Y. 
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